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On the gravel bottom under the ice, eggs of brook trout maturing; 
Under the snow, skunk cabbage and trillium lying dormant; 
In the hemlocks, food and cover for deer, and shelter for grouse and other non-migrating birds; 


On the bank, the tracks of a wandering mink 








THE CRUST OF WINTER 


We have a slight idea that might 
make Christmas merrier for a few peo- 
ple, and the New Year happier. 

This idea has to do with the country- 
side in winter. It may be heresy, but 
we think that what some people call 
“scenic winter photos” are at best sensa- 
tional, and once the sensation has worn 
off (which doesn’t take long) they’re a 
good deal more dull than summer pic- 
tures. Yet the camera in winter records 
as faithfully as it does in summer. So 
if there’s anything in our idea, then the 
countryside itself must be less interest- 
ing under a coating of snow than with- 
out it. 

We think that in general that’s true. 
In the summertime, everything that’s 
going on in the natural world is more 
apparent; the detail is visible, and the 
depth and different tones. Snow casts 
a blanket over all this, so extensive and 
glittering a blanket that most of us are 
unable to penetrate it. We are sealed 
off from much of the natural world; we 
wait until the snow melts to renew our 
acquaintance with it. 


The result is that we know more 
about summer than winter, and _ there- 
fore enjoy it more. 


Our idea, very simple, is that if we 
knew more about the countryside in 
winter, we’d appreciate it a lot more. 
In this sense, natural history is a tre- 
mendous stimulus to conservation; 
knowledge is power—and enjoyment. 
If more of us could penetrate the crust 
of winter and find out what’s going on 
underneath it; if more of us knew about 
the small animals tunneling in the 
snow, about the trout under the ice, 
about the plants and insects present but 
not seen—then we might get an even 
bigger kick out of a White Christmas. 

—Editor 
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HE scene is in western New 

York, with ten days to go until 

Christmas. From frigid Lake 
Erie bitter winds roar across town and 
countryside this winter afternoon. The 
thermometer on the corner reads 14 
degrees above zero. 

Not a pleasant time to be outside. 
Yet the downtown streets are full of ac- 
tivity; in block after block, forests of 
sapling evergreens have suddenly ap- 
peared, lending an atmosphere of 
warmth and color to the harsh outlines 
of the city landscape. An army of 
busy figures moves in and out of these 
thickets, and from time to time a tree 
is uprooted bodily and borne off in 
triumph to the waiting car. A festive 
air predominates, for the spirit of old 
St. Nick is abroad in the land, and we 
see it here in practical operation—at 
the Buffalo Christmas tree market. 

All over the State, scenes like this 
are being duplicated, except for one 
feature; the trees offered for sale here, 
unlike the spruce and balsam of the 
markets farther east, are made up largelv 
of another conifer, one with heavy, stiff 
needles about two inches long that 
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CINDERELLA 


Putting them through a bailer before tying 


stand out all around the twig, blue- 
green in color, or sometimes a golden- 
yellow; a tree with rather stout branches 
that look as though they would hold a 
substantial load of gifts and ornaments. 

None of our native trees looks like 
this, you say. Indeed, they don’t. For 
this is one of- our best-known tree 
immigrants, described popularly as 
“Scotch pine” but very inappropriately 
named, since most of it hasn’t come 
from the British Isles at all, but from 
continental Europe. Half a century 
ago, when reforestation was getting 
started in America, we imported our 
nursery stock from Europe because 
that’s where most of the forest nurser- 
ies were. Scotch pine is one of sev- 
eral species that were given a trial and 
are still being used today, along with 
native conifers. 

In Europe north of the Alps there 
is only one timber species of pine, and 
Scotch pine is it. To the botanists 
it’s Pinus sylvestris. On the sandy 
plains along the North Sea and the 
Baltic, in the mountains of Scandinavia, 
in the Rhine Valley, the highlands of 
the Black Forest, and even further 
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scotch pine branches out to become 


south, Pinus sylvestris will grow where- 
ever the soils are too sandy for anything 
else. It is often of crooked, scrubby 
form, though in certain localities it 
produces magnificient forests which are 
the principal source of structural timber 
in northern Europe. At its very best, 
however, it never assumes the trim, 
stately appearance of its highbrow cous- 
ins, the spruce and the fir. These two 
species, dark green, spire-topped and 
fragrant, are the traditional Christmas 
trees of northern song and legend. 
Scotch pine, on the other hand, has 
always been a utility tree, with little 
sentiment attached, and it was for 
strictly utilitarian purposes that seed- 
lings were brought into New York, 
about 1900, to reforest burned areas 
and other waste lands of the Adiron- 
dack Forest Preserve. 


UT sylvestris didn’t grow as well 

here as it did in the old country. 
Most of the early seed was from inferior 
strains, and this factor, together with 
\dirondack snow, began to produce a 
form of tree which acquired the name 
of “corkscrew” from its meandering 
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a christmas tree 


trunk. Nevertheless, it did the busi- 
ness of establishing cover where cover 
was needed, because it was tough, ag- 
gressive and fast-growing, requiring 
little or nothing from the soil in the 
way of moisture or nutrients. ‘The 
foresters on the whole were not very 
roud of their selection, and crossed it 
off the list insofar as future cconomic 
value was concerned; but the drift of 
circumstances and the trend of public 
opinion were to prove stronger than 
the prognostications of the experts. In 
the past ten or 12 years, Scotch pine 
has produced more cash income from 
both public and private forest planta- 
tions than any other one species. The 
answer to this phenomenon is, of 
course, the Christmas tree business. 


BOUT 15 years ago some deal- 
ers in the Buffalo area became 
“fed up” with freight shipments of 
balsam and spruce ons eastern New 


supposed, the development of this mar- 
ket has produced a boom in the plant- 
ing of Scotch pine, and in the area 
within 75 miles of Buffalo Scotch pine 
plantations will soon be as common as 
cabbages. 


Lato pine has a number of ad- 
vantages as a Christmas tree. The 
needles will stay on indefinitely, or 
at least until long after the tree has 
served its purposes. (Ihere is a yarn 
going the rounds about a dealer with 
some trees that were left over one 
season, who put them in a cold-storage 
barn for the summer and sold th@ 

the next year!) At any rate, they 
safely be cut any time after the first 0 


lot of handling. 
From the grower’s standpoint, Scotch 
pine is the best possible investment. 


(he trees can be planted as two-year ‘S 


seedlings on almost any kind of we 
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November, and will stand up under &= 




























York and New England that lost their 
needles while they were being unloaded 
from the car, or shortly thereafter. 


drained soil, and will reach Christgqjas 4% 
tree size in five to seven years. —=¥ 
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They decided to try the pine tree 
which was beginning to appear in plan- 
tations thereabouts, and whose needles, 
it was said, didn’t come off. Most of 
the first shipments of Scotch pine came 
from the adjoining Province of On- 
tario. In New York, the Erie County 
Forest and the plantations of the City 
of Rochester at Hemlock Lake became 
early sources of supply. One of the 
pioneers in promoting Scotch pine as 
a Christmas tree was William A. 
(“Bill”) Riemen, now of Schenectady, 
who raises a large proportion of his 
own trees and whose stand at Christ- 
mas-time has been a familiar sight in 
Buffalo for some 15 years. 

The State Forests came into the pic- 
ture in 1940 and since that year the 
Conservation Department has sold a 
total of 120,000 Scotch pine (one-third 
of the total output from State Forests) 
to Christmas tree dealers on competi- 
tive bids. Scotch pine, besides compris- 
ing the largest number of trees, has 
consistently brought the highest prices 
(see Tue Conservationist, p. 14, Dec. 
1946-Jan. 1947 issue). As might be 


One of the most interesting thigg RAS 


about Pinus sylvestris is its variabjy 
(“geographic races,” the scientists terg 







it). One race, called “Riga” (prow : 
nounced “Reega”) is native to the 


east side of the Baltic all the way from 
East Prussia to Finland. It is slower- 
growing than the others, but has a 
straight stem, short side-branches and 
relatively short needles. ‘the foliage 
on trees up to about ten years of age 
has the habit of turning yellow in the 
autumn, and when you see one of 
those “golden Scotch” pines on the 
market you may be sure it had an an- 
cestor back there somewhere in those 
cold Baltic lands. 

Scotch pine Christmas trees are no 
longer confined to the Buffalo area 
alone. ‘They are said to be equally 
popular in other communities around 
Lake Erie, and, in fact, the use of this 
species in Erie, Pennsylvania, may have 
antedated its appearance in Buffalo. 
In more recent years, according to Ca- 
nadian foresters, substantial numbers of 
Scotch pine from the Province of On- 
tario have been shipped into the city 
of Detroit, Michigan. In New York, the 


tree is becoming well known in Ro- 
chester, Syracuse and other cities in 
the western half of the State. 

The question most vital to the Con- 
servation Department at the present 
time is: How far and how fast will the 
demand for Scotch pine spread east- 


ward? Will it ever compete, for in- 
stance, with spruce and balsam in con- 
servative Albany; will it eventually in- 
vade the New York metropolitan mar- 
ket? Nothing but time and the Christ- 
mas tree customers can answer these 
questions. But meanwhile, Mr. Scotch 
pine Grower, get your order placed 
early for trees to plant in 195]. It’s 
already getting late for 1950. 
—E. W. LirtLerrevp, 
Superintendent, Forest Management 
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Deer castrated nine years 
before this picture was taken 


ROW TH is a fundamental bio- 
logical process which is all too 
littie understood—Nature holds 

her basic knowledge close. Why should 
animals grow to a certain size and then 
stop growing? Why should cuts heal 
to make a smooth skin surface, and then 
the repair stop? Why do cancers, on the 
other hand, grow indefinitely without 
stopping? W hy should male animals be- 
come larger than female? ‘These are 
important problems which can well be 
studied in a specialized organ like the 
deer antler. 

The chief advantage of studying 
antler growth, as we are doing, is that 
growth occurs in a cycle which is re- 
peated year after year so that one set 
of antlers can be compared with the 
next; thus variations are easy to see. In 
Virginia decr in this climate, all antler 
growth takes place between April and 
September. During late summer the 
antlers stop growing, ripen, lose their 
velvet covering, and become essentially 
dead organs. After the fall rutting sea- 
son is over, they are shed in winter and 
a quiescent period follows. A similar 
cycle occurs in the testicle of the buck. 
‘This organ is shriveled, atrophic, from 
early January to June. It then begins to 
enlarge so that it is fully active at the 
time of the rutting season. This change 
in activity also occurs every year. Repe- 
tition of these processes each year as the 
seasons pass makes it possible to watch 
changes in antler growth which corre- 
spond to changes in the glandular con- 
dition of the animals. The antlers grow 
as fast during the summer months as 
cancers do, sometimes in Virginia deer 
attaining a weight of several pounds. In 
the red deer of Czechoslovakia, the 


antlers may even weigh 31 pounds and 
moose 


a record antler weighed 92 





pounds after three to four months of 
development. 

Characteristic scxual differences can 
be demonstrated by following the course 
of antler development. Normally, does 
do not have antlers at any season. On 
castrated bucks, antlers never ripen and 
are never shed, but would be carried in- 
definitely except that they freeze in win- 
ter and break off bit by bit, often to 
within a few inches of the base or pedi- 
cle. It is obvious, therefore, that sex 
hormones have some connection with 
the growth of the antler. Just what the 
connection is and what processes are in- 
volved are questions which we have 
studied for years, because a clear under- 
standing of them would not only throw 
light on various aspects of normal 
growth, but might also reveal certain re- 
lationships between normal and cancer- 
ous growth. 

Since antlers are true bone, their 
study holds forth the possibility of 
answering certain questions concerning 
skeletal bone growth. Antlers, unlike 
other bones, serve neither as support 
nor protection for other organs. Indeed, 
while they are growing they appear to 
have no function whatever. There are 
also certain chemical and structural dif- 
ferences. Antler bone, for instance, con- 
tains more sulphur than skeletal bone. 
Antlers grow from the tips, not from the 
base, and the bone near the tip, when 
examined closely, looks very much like 
a malignant bone tumor—because of 
the arrangement of the cells and the 
speed of growth. The cells which com- 
pose the tip of the beam and tynes of 
the deer’s antler contain a high concen- 
tration of phosphatase, the same enzyme 
that is present in growing bone and 
bone cancer. By its chemical action, the 
salts which make bone hard are de- 
posited. It is held tightly within the 
cells of the antler tips and does not ap- 
pear in the blood stream in increased 
quantities while the antlers are growing. 
In contradistinction, part of the enzyme 
of bone tumors is liberated into the 
blood stream where its concentration 
gradually increases. This difference be- 
tween bone tumors and antlers is inter- 
esting and may be fundamentally signifi- 
cant, but it is not yet understood. 

On the forehead of Virginia deer, the 
antlers spring from an area of skin 


Same deer as above, with new antler growth 
four months after shot of testosterone 





The Growth 


which has a specialized function. In one 
animal from which this skin was com- 
pletely removed, no antler appeared in 
the area during the next growing season, 
but the following year one did develop. 
This is one of the remarkable returns of 
function not infrequently found in 
Nature. 

Since antlers are a characteristic at- 
tribute of male deer and are lacking in 
the female of most species, their de- 
velopment must obviously be associated 
in some way with the internal secretions 
of the sex glands (hormones). Compari- 
son of antler growth in castrated males 
with that in normal bucks provides clear 
evidence that the testicles exert some in- 
fluence on the process. New growth is 
changed when the buck is castrated and 
existing antlers fail to mature. ‘This re- 
lationship is complicated. If castration 
is done early in life, antlers never de- 
velop. If done after the buck has started 
antler growth, the effect varies with the 
season; if done in the fall, the antlers 
are promptly shed, to grow again in the 
following spring, ‘but if done early in 
the summer, at the beginning of growth, 
they are kept indefinitely and remain 
immature, retaining the velvet covering 
and with growth much slowed and ab- 
normal in shape. Because these facts 
have seemed important we have altered 
the amount of hormone secretions in 
the body under various conditions and 
at different seasons in an effort to dis- 
cover just what role the hormones play. 


T is not easy to give medicine to 
a deer, but we have devised a 
simple method of shooting hormone 
pellets into the rump muscles with 
little air gun. This obviously does not 
hurt any more than the bite of a fly, for 
the animals are not excited by the in- 
jection. The pellet dissolves so slowly 
that it is effective for several months. 
After the antler starts growing spon- 
taneously in the normal buck, injection 
of the male sex hormone, testosterone, 
makes it ripen prematurely and the vel- 
vet is shed. If the hormone is injected 
early in the summer only very small 
antlers develop, a fact which clearly 
indicates’ that testosterone is actively 
involved in the maturing process. This 
is corroborated by events observed i 
animals living under natural conditions. 


How it may lead 
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of the Deer Antler 


In mid-summer when the deer testicles 
are enlarging (a sign of increased secre- 
tion), the antlers stop growing and 
ripen to the mature stage. 

Our injections in castrated deer reveal 
still other significant facts which also 
correspond with what happens in 
normal deer. The antlers of these cas- 
trated bucks would never spontaneously 
mature. Because they could never reach 
maturity, they would never be shed. But 
injection of testosterone makes them 
mature and lose their velvet within sev- 
eral weeks. When the hormone has 
been used up and is no longer available 
to the body, the denuded antlers drop 
off, just as they do in normal bucks 
when the activity of the testicles de- 
creases at the end of the rutting season 
in December. In either normal or cas- 
trated deer the bare antlers may be 
retained indefinitely by artifically main- 
taining a high testosterone level. 

The effect of the male hormone, tes- 
tosterone, on the does is curious. Both 
normal does and those which have been 
spayed by removal of the ovaries pro- 
duce moderately-sized antlers after re- 
ceiving doses of the hormone. If testo- 
sterone is injected into these animals in 
the fall of the year it seems to stimulate 
the specialized skin area on the forehead 
where the antlers of the male appear in 
spring. These animals are then in the 
startling position of possessing attributes 
of two sexes; despite their having quite 
well formed antlers, the unspayed does 
may give birth to perfectly normal 
fawns, Like castrated bucks, both spayed 
and unspayed females tend to retain 
their antlers in an immature state. If 
these females are given another dose of 
testosterone, the antlers mature and are 
shed as in the males. They will develop 
antlers the following year without a fur- 
ther injection, as if, even after the testo- 
sterone is used up, the specialized skin 
were stimulated to repeat the growth. 

The female sex hormone, estradiol, 
will not initiate antler growth in cas- 
trated males or in females, but otherwise 
it evokes reactions in the male and fe- 
male comparable to those produced by 
testosterone since it, too, can make the 
antlers mature. Whether it produces 
this effect simply because it is present in 
unusually large amounts after injection 
or whether under natural conditions it 


acts similarly we do not yet understand. 
It seems likely that both estradiol and 
testosterone bring about maturation of 
the antlers by suppressing a growth 
hormone produced by the pituitary 
gland. We do know that estradiol is 
also formed in the adrenal glands of 
other animals. It may be, therefore, 
that the adrenal glands as well as the 
sex glands influence the course of antler 
growth. As yet, no evidence has been 
obtained that other hormones which 
have been tested stimulate the growth 
of antlers. 


LTHOUGH we have learned some 
interesting facts about the growth 
of antlers in deer—what makes them 
mature and ripen—the most important 
question remains unanswered. We do 
not know what makes the antler begin 
to grow. There is a gland, the pituitary, 
which stimulates the other glands of 
internal secretion. It is highly probable 
that the pituitary initiates the growth 
process in some way, but we lack defi- 
nite proof of this. The pituitary lies at 
the base of the brain and its activity is 
difficult to test without more satisfac- 
tory methods than have yet been de- 
vised. We do know, however, that the 
antlers of the buck begin to grow several 
weeks before the testicle starts to in- 
crease in size—a fact which suggests 
that the primary stimulus may come 
from the pituitary. 

We have much to learn about the 
entire process involved in the initiation, 
maintenance, and cessation of growth in 
the deer antler, but certain parts of the 
process have been clarified and it is obvi- 
ous that the activity of testosterone is 
of major importance. It ripens antlers 
and makes them stop growing. But 
there is, unfortunately, no evidence that 
it affects cancerous growths in the same 
way except that it sometimes stops can- 
cer of the breast from further growth. 
In normal humans, testosterone also in- 
fluences growth. When given in small 
doses before adolescence it tends to in- 
crease the speed of growth, while in 
larger doses it tends to hasten the union 
of bones and, therefore, stop growth. 

These reactions are comparable to 
those observed in deer, where large doses 
stop growth and lead to ripening of that 
strange, specialized tissue, the antler. 





Joseph C. Aub 
by + George B. Wislocki 
Charles M. Waldo 


From the Medical Laboratories of the 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital 
and the Department of Anatomy at the 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 


The authors wish to acknowl- 
edge here the valuable contribu- 
tion of the New York State Con- 
servation Department in these 
experiments. The Department 
made available for our use not 
only the deer pens which had pre- 
viously been constructed and used 
in the course of earlier deer 
studies, but also numerous. deer 
which were available for such 
purposes. Department personnel 
of the Wildlife Research Labora- 
tory at Delmar have freely con- 
tributed valuable assistance in 
the handling of animals and in 
providing materials and facilities 
of the laboratory when needed. To 
the Conservation Department and 
the persons contributing to these 
studies we extend our grateful 
appreciation and thanks. 
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Air pistol and three 
bullets of testosterone 


to a better understanding of CANCER 
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S Christmastide approaches, men 
A everywhere begin to acquire and 
display numerous symbols of 
good cheer. Some of these symbols 
come in brightly wrapped bottles, others 
in pleasing arrangements of evergreen 
foliage, red berries and crimson ribbons. 
One such arrangement or wreath may 
involve the use of a plant called ground 
pine, often to be seen in our New York 
woodlands. 

Ground pines or club mosses belong 
to the genus Lycopodium, and are 
modern, dwarf representatives of ancient 
swamp plants, some of them trees a 
hundred feet tall, that existed some 200 
million years ago, more or less. About 
one hundred kinds are known today, 
mostly from northern latitudes, but 
some occur south on mountains even to 
the tropics. A few are weak climbers, 
but mostly they are low, creeping, with 
many branched rootstocks and stems 
covered with small, evergreen, scale-like 
leaves. They produce no flowers, but 
ordinarily spread by elongation of the 
rootstocks. Mature plants annually shed 
large numbers of dustlike spores, pro- 
duced in small sacs on the leaves and 
close to the stem. These sacs are usually 
grouped in a club-like spike, hence the 
name club moss. 

Perhaps once every 50 years condi- 
tions are just right for germination of 
these spores in the soil so that small, 
tuber-like gametophytes, looking like 
pieces of wet rawhide, are produced, 
These in turn bring forth young green 
plants that become mature ground 
pines. About 1930 the very young 
plants and the attached gametophytes 
were first found in the wild. 

Ground pines or club mosses occur 
abundantly in cool woods over the 
Adirondacks, Catskills, and Southern 
Tier, locally elsewhere upstate, and 
rarely on Long Island. About 12 kinds 
are found in the State, six commonly. 
Rare kinds occur in bogs and swamps 
or on the treeless summits of the high 
Adirondacks. The term ground pine is 
best applied to Lycopodium obscurum, 
a plant with buried rootstocks and 
scattered, thickly branched, deep greet, 
leafy stems looking like miniature ever- 
green trees. In late summer the stout, 
terminal spikes turn yellow from the 
mass of imprisoned spores. 

The trailing ground pine (L. com- 
planatum var. flabelliforme) is most 
commonly seen in the woods, brushland 
and overgrown pastures north of the 
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Coastal Plain. Its rootstocks are elon- 
gated, on or near the surface of the 
ground, while its numerous, closely 
spaced, bright green, scaly branches are 
like curved fans. 

The running ground pine (L. clava- 
tum) is light green, with creeping stems 
and upturned round branches thickly 
clothed with long, slender _hairlike 
leaves, so that the plant looks like a 
collection of green animal tails. The 
spikes are two to four, on long pedun- 
cles. The stiff club moss (L. annoti- 
num) found chiefly in the mountain 
woodlands, has clusters of upright, 
seldom-branched stems with stiff leaves 
spreading in all directions. Spikes lack 
stalks and are usually solitary. 

The shining club moss (L. lucidu- 
lum) occurs in cool damp woodlands 
upstate, growing in dense clusters of 
upright stems bearing numerous dark 
green, shining, spreading leaves. The 
leaves occur in alternating zones of long 
and short ones, with the spore sacs 
occurring among the short leaves. This 
kind also spreads by the production of 
bud-like growths (gemmae) which drop 
off, root and produce more plants. 


NLY two ground pines are used to 

any extent for Christmas greens. 
Lycopodium obscurum is usually pre- 
ferred for its dense, dark green foilage 
that makes attractive wreaths. Trailing 
ground pine (L. complanatum) is less 
popular, but may be used for wreaths, 
or because of its long, many branched 
runners, may be used for roping. Col- 
lected late and kept cool, the ground 
pines will retain their healthy appear- 
ance long beyond the holidays, and if 
given a green dye and carefully stored 
they can be used for many seasons. Like 
all evergreens, they burn when dry, so 
if they are to be used inside they should 
be made fireproof. 

Formerly, the highly inflammable 
spores were used to make fireworks, as 
photographer’s flash powder, and even 
as medicine, but gathering enough 
spikes to yield even a few ounces of 
dust-like spores must have been a labori- 
ous task. Cannel coal, still mined in 
Europe, is composed of fossil spores of 
ancient Lycopods and similar forms. 

A word of caution: ground pines 
belong to the owners of the land 
whereon they grow, so if you are not the 
owner, ask, that ye may receive. 

—Ratpu H. Snir, 
Game Research Investigator 
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Forests I. FORESTS ARE BASICALLY IMPORTANT TO SOIL, WATER, WILD- 


1. Reduce soil erosion: 2. Store water underground. 


a. Cushion raindrop impact. 3. Furnish a home for wildlife. 
b. Retard water run-off. 


c. Absorb water. 
d. Roots bind soil. 





11. FORESTS ARE BASICALLY IMPORTANT TO MAN 


1. Raw materials—lumber, pulpwood, fuel, etc. 3. Recreational areas. 
2. Protection for water supply. 4. Food (nuts, maple products, game, etc.). 
- Ill. FORESTS ARE BEING WASTED 
1. Unwise cutting practices. 4. Fire. 
2. Failure to harvest mature timber. 5. Insects and disease. 
3. Grazing livestock in woodlots. 
IV. WHAT CAN BE DONE TO IMPROVE FOREST CONSERVATION 
1. Improve forest and woodlot management. 
2. Improve fire and pest control methods. 
3. Reforest suitable land. 
V. WHAT I CAN DO TO STOP THE WASTE AND PRODUCE MORE 
FORESTS 
1. Help reforest abandoned land and pastures. 5. Support or co-operate with Forest Practice Act. 
2. Prevent forest fires by being careful. 6. Help preserve natural beauty. 
3. Get forestry advice before cutting timber. 7. Fence cattle out of woodlots. 
4 4. Report insect and disease trouble. 8. Encourage others to understand good forestry. 
s 
Fish andl '. wiepuire 1s VALUABLE TO THE EVER-CHANGING BALANCE OF 
NATURE 
. . 1. An essential part of many food chains. 
i p 2. Pollination of many plants depends upon insects. 
3. Dispersal of many seeds depends on birds and mammals. 
11, WILDLIFE IS VALUABLE TO MAN 
1. Economic: 2. Recreation. 
a. Aid in agriculture. 3. Aesthetic. 
b. Crop of fur and food. 
c. Tourist trade. 
11. FISH AND WILDLIFE ARE BEING DEPLETED 
1. Increased demand on supply. 4. Violation of laws. . 
2. Habitat destruction. 5. Lack of public understanding. 


3. Pollution. 


1V. WHAT CAN BE DONE TO BETTER THE WILDLIFE PICTURE 


1. Better public understanding. 6. Stream improvement. 

2. Fire prevention. 7. Artificial propagation. 
3. Improve forest cutting practices. 8. Legislation. 

4. Food and cover planting and reforestation. 9. Proper harvest. 

5. Pollution abatement. 10. Proper predator control. 


V. WHAT I CAN DO TO HELP BETTER THE WILDLIFE PICTURE 


1. Abide by laws and report violators. 5. Plant trees and shrubs for food and cover. 
2. Study local needs and support local conservation groups. 6. Feed wildlife in winter. 
3. Better sewage disposal. 7. Help improve streams. 


4. Control grass and brush fires. 
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life on an adirondack 


or How to Impress the Public 


climbing public—have ever pon- 

dered the problems besetting the 
Forest Fire Observer sitting on his 
Adirondack, you may have listed them 
in some such order of headache value: 
(1). Fires. (2). The climbs with a pack- 
full of supplies. (3). Burglarizing oper- 
ations of bears and raccoons. 

But these are minor worries. From 
experience I can safely say that topping 
his list is you. Or to be more explicit, 
the effect he has on you; for make no 
mistake, the best and happiest Observer 
is not the one who spots the most 
fires but the one who most successfully 
impresses the public. 

The neophyte spending six months 
on a remote mountain must convince 
himself that he is admirable or else 
go nuts. And to convince himself he 
must also convince the public. This is 


1 you—member of the mountain- 





not easy. Evolving techniques which can 
be modified to impress the various visit- 
ing types requires both talent and a con- 
siderable amount of patience. Consider, 
for instance, my experience with my 
first visitors. 

It was late in May, and because the 
fire hazard confined me to my post I| 
hadn’t seen anyone in three weeks. But 
suddenly I jumped in wild joy, for I 
heard voices. I ran outside the cabin. 
There (inspiring sight) stood a patrol 
of the Boy Scouts of America in full 
marching order. 

“Hi, fellas!’ I cried, giving the Scout 
salute. (A grave mistake, which shat- 
tered my carefully nourished character- 
ization of a hardened woodsman. ) 

“How do you do,” replied the Patrol 
Leader with courteous reserve. The 
others eyed me with only mild interest, 
and no one put any enthusiasm into 
his salute except the little fellow—a 
Tenderfoot, no doubt. 

I led my guests up the tower stairs 
and proudly ushered them into my 
metal-and-glass cage. Stretching to the 
horizons was a panorama of forested 
ridges which here and there jumbled 
up into mountains approaching 5,000 
feet. It was my country. 

“Let’s see,” I grunted, attempting to 
rally. “I reckon you lads drove up by 
way of Old Forge and Inlet, didn’t 
you?” “Then,” said I with a patronizing 
smile as they nodded, “‘you passed that 
lake over there. See it? Well, boys, 
that’s Eighth Lake!” 

The Scout with three merit badges 
looked at the lake, checked the map, 
and straightened, going to another win- 
dow and remarking casually: “I’m afraid 
you’re mistaken: that’s Brown’s Tract 
Pond; the one beyond it is Fighth 
Lake.” 

So it was! 

When we entered my cabin a few 
minutes later to take shelter from a 
storm, Merit Badges spoke up again: 
“That rifle could stand a little oil, 
couldn’t it?” 

I was starting to dislike this chap. 
“Shucks,” I laughed, “Old Faithful 
don’t know what oil is. Her barrel’s so 
full of rust that if I cleaned ’er she 
wouldn’t shoot straight.” Expertly, I 
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spat in the slop-pail; but unfortunately 
“Old Faithful” was Remington’s latest 
model, and I had a feeling that Merit 
Badges knew it. 

And so it went. While they reformed 
on the trail, a bit of flora caught their 
attention. The Tenderfoot said some- 
thing about asking the Observer, but 
Merit Badges replied: “Oh, he wouldn’t 
know.” Bending down, he continued 
with a trace of doubt: “That’s Chanae- 
daphne calyculata—rather rare around 
here.” 

“Oh, no it ain’t!” I cried. “The near- 
est Chanaedaphne calyculata is near 
Shandy Pond.” (This pond was dexter- 
ously incubated from Tristram Shandy, 
which I had been reading. ) 

Merit Badges’ reply 
“Where’s Shandy Pond? 
heard of it.” 

“Naturally you wouldn’t; it ain’t even 
on the map. It’s formed by a beaver 
dam on a little creek about 20 miles 
from here. Mighty rough country in 
there.” I smiled smugly. Me and Old 
Trusty! 

But it can easily be seen that despite 
my quick action in the flora crisis and 
the degree to which I impressed the 
Tenderfoot, the affair was an almost 
complete fiasco for my ego. As a result 
I determined never again to slip from 
the role; I practiced every day, grew a 
beard, and eagerly awaited some victims 
with whom to redeem myself. 


was cold: 
I’ve never 


HEY arrived—a sweat-soaked and 
exhausted pair of newlyweds — 
on a sultry June day. Restraining the 
impulse to rush from my cabin and em- 
brace them both, I waited until they 
collapsed on the porch, then clumped 
to the door and casually nodded. They 
sat bolt upright, blood streaming from 
black fly bites, and stared at my beard. 
I passed them my fly dope. “Never 
use it myself,” I remarked, “been in- 
oculated since they fed up on me three 
days while I was caught in a bear trap, 
when I was a little shaver.” 

As I stared at his wife he asked if 
there was any nearby water, to which 
I replied: “Shore, there’s a spring up 
that trail about 60 rods.” 

The girl sighed, “I’m exhausted. I 


— 








can’t move an inch.” So | handed him 
a bucket and said that he could get 
some—but he hesitated, exchanging a 
meaningful look with her. 

“Do you get down to the village 
much?” he asked. 

“No more than I have to.” 

“Do you have many visitors? Do 
many women climb up?” 

“Ain’t had no women this year.” 

He returned the bucket and _ sat 
down. “I guess we'll wait awhile. It 
isn’t good to drink too much.” 

“What’s goin’ on down below?” I 
asked. “Any wars or anythin’?” 

The girl started to giggle, but was 
silenced by a frown from her mate, who 
replied, “No, not much is going on. 
Don’t you have a radio?” 

“A radio! I wouldn’t have one of 
them danged things within a mile of 
here! The telephone is bad enough, but 
I need it to report fires.” 

Finally she recuperated enough to 
accompany him to the spring. Upon 
returning they didn’t even climb the 
tower. I was hurt but didn’t show it. 

“Well, goodbye,” he said, and she 
gave a weak smile. Hand in hand they 
descended the trail. 

This skirmish was of course successful 
in that I impressed the public—but | 
impressed it too much. This should be 
clear proof of the fact that a delicate 


balance is most definitely needed. 

For your average visitor the Alert 
Young Protector of Our Forests gambit 
is often the best play. If on duty in the 
tower when the public arrives, you are 
off to a good start; you are in your ele- 
ment and the props are correct. Greet 
the visitor politely but keep a stern eye 
on the far horizons. (Note well this 
balance between sterness and _polite- 
ness.) Of course it is disconcerting 
when someone asks you what you do 
up there all day and you have to reply 
with the one word, “Look.” But remem- 
ber that without actually lying you can 
add zest to your occupation by referring 
cryptically to the following duty: 

Occasionally an illegal hunting or 
trapping shack is discovered in a remote 
section of the woods, and the Ranger 
may call on you to help him destroy 
it. The builders of these shacks are re- 
ferred to among the Adirondack natives 
as “outlaws.” To impress your visitor, 
unless he is a native himself—which 
he won’t be, because natives never 
climb mountains—you merely say with 
a slight tensing of the lips: “Oh, once 
in a while I clean out an outlaw.” 


The above approach is especially ef- 
fective with most types of young 
women. For the occasional older 
woman, who usually comes in a pick- 
nicking family group and who often has 
a pie or half a chicken left over, the 
gambit should be modified to that of 
the Nice Young Man. Answer her 
questions with “Yes, Mam,” and “No, 
Mam,” take her elbow as she climbs 
the tower, make up names for the 
strange birds she hears calling, and tell 
her that you plan to plant a garden to 
keep yourself cheery; what does she 
recommend? 

Probably the most annoying visitor is 
the one who skips up the tower, takes 
a glimpse at the mountains, and says, 
“Nice looking hills.” This character has 
probably just returned from scaling the 
Tetons or fishing the Restigouche. An 
entirely different tactic is called for, 
one which also has deadly effect on the 
gitl who doesn’t give a hang for the 
great outdoors. The idea is to get them 
to at least peek into your cabin, where 
a typewriter (used solely for making out 
reports) is in casual but prominent dis- 
play. You have seen all that life has 
to offer; you are tired of it all; you have 
hidden away to devote vourself to art. 
With the girl this has the thawing ef- 
fect of a blast furnace. 

A warning note! If vou ever succumb 
to a loneliness in which the urge to im- 
press is overwhelmed by the more fun- 
damental instinct for mere companion- 
ship—don’t, at the sight of a lone male, 
rush up with the cry, “Am I glad to see 


you!” He is liable to head right back 
down the mountain. 

In this matter of impressing visitors 
there are, of course, few hard and fast 
tules, and your attack must vary with 
the terrain. I shall close with an exam- 
ple of how the totally unexpected can 
momentarily demoralize you. 

It was a hot day and my visitors were 
a very pretty girl and an escort whose 
sweater, which he certainly didn’t need, 
supported a football letter the size of 
a billboard. The girl gratefully slumped 
to my porch while Superman remained 
upright, expanding his chest and reel- 
ing under the sun. 

“You mean you stay up here. all 
alone?” she inquired admiringly. 

What luck! What a start! “You sweet 
little thing you!” I purred to myself, 
and as Superman snorted in disgust I 
really began to apply myself. Just then 
the ’phone rang. 

I lifted the receiver: “Hello. Yes. 
Yes. Uh-huh, it’s me. Everything’s 
fine. Yes, Yes. No. Yes. Yes! No, I’m 
all right. Of course! No. I said I don’t 
need anything! Well, thanks for calling, 
goodbye! What's that? Of course not. 
Yes, I have two pairs. Yes, I’m warm 
at night. Yes, the same to you. That’s 
right, Mother, thanks for calling. Good- 
bye now, Mother, goodbye!” 

—Joun WILKINS, 
Observer on West Mountain 








ACH year the Conservation Com- 
kK mittees in the Legislature are 
confronted with a vast number 
of bills which seek to amend the Con- 
servation Law with respect to Fish 
and-Game, Lands and Forests, Water 
Power and Control, and State Parks, as 
well as a number of special statutes 
affecting other phases of Conservation. 
The ideas behind these bills come 
from various government and private 
agencies and from virtually every part 
of the State. One reason for the large 
number of bills is that in this State, 
with some exceptions, the regulation of 
hunting and fishing is established by 
legislative, rather than by administra- 
tive action. 

Because the Legislature will convene 
January fourth, we are listing in this 
issue some of the legislative problems 
which it is believed may, come up for 
action. It is not a complete list, since 
no one can know in advance exactly 
what legislation will be ‘offered. It is 
made up primarily of conservation prob- 
lems which have come to the attention 
of the Department, the New York State 
Conservation Council, The Farm Bu- 
reau I'ederation, various c@mmittees in 
the Legislature, and others, 


FISH AND GAME 
Deer: Because the New York State 
deer season is fixed for one\ year only, 
there must be an annual deer bill. The 
inclination seems to be to réenact the 
seasons set up last year so that they 
may have at least a two year ttial. Also, 
of great interest both to sportsmen and 
farmers is the question of extending in 
some suitable form the law that\expired 
last year authorizing the Department 
to establish special seasons ‘during 
which it is possible to take déer of 
either sex—as a necessary control meas- 
ure, in agricultural areas. This problem 
has been the object of continuing study 
by the Joint Wildlife Control Cam- 
mittee composed of representatives \of 
sportsmen from the Conservation Coun- 
cil and farmers from the Farm Bureau 
Federation. It is understood that this 
committee is recommending a law sim- 
ilar to the one which expired a year ago. 
Such a law is essential for proper deer 
management—so that deer damage to 
agricultural crops can be minimized, 
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PROBLEMS 


in legislation 


and deer can be prevented from over- 
populating their own range. 

Cottontail Rabbits and Skunks: In order 
to bring regulations more quickly into 
line with changing abundance, the 
Council is recommending that the De- 
partment be given regulatory powers 
for these two species similar to those 
which it now has with respect to 
grouse and pheasants. 

Woodchucks: The Joint Wildlife Con- 
trol Committee is recommending that 
the law empower a bona fide employee 
of a farmer to take woodchucks, and 
certain other species of non-protected 
wildlife which are doing damage to 
farm crops, without a license. 

Trout: The New York State Conserva- 
tion Council is recommending legisla- 
tion which would enable the Conserva- 
tion Department to close trout streams 
on an emergency basis during drought 
conditions. The late summer drought 
of the past season demonstrated the 
need for such legislation. 

There is no indication at the present 

time that legislation will be proposed 
which would change the State-wide 
trout seasons. However, the Depart- 
ment is working with a committee in 
the Council on the problem of attain- 
ing more uniform and more satisfactory 
regulations covering rainbow trout in 
the Finger Lakes region. 
Miscellaneous: The Department will 
offer a number of minor bills which cor- 
rect numerous inconsistencies in the 
present laws resulting from duplicate 
amendments in the past, or which are 
necessary to adjust one section of the 
law with related sections which were 
amended separately. 


THE DOG LAW 

Legislative problems connected with 
enumeration and ree of dogs gen- 
erally and the control of non-licensed 
dogs, wild and semi-wild dogs, were dis- 
cussed in some detail in the two articles 
appearing in our August-September is- 
sue. As-this is bing written the com- 
mittee of JuStices of the Peace within 
the Association af\Towns is working on 


\a revision of the law which they caused 


to be introduced last year for study pur- 
poses. It is believed that the Commit- 
tee \will have its bill in final form for 
the coming Legislgture—so modified to 
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meet whatever objections were made to 
their first draft. 


LANDS AND FORESTS 


Forest Fires: It is believed that an at- 
tempt will have to be made to increase 
by legislation the very low rate of pay, 
established many years ago, tor persons 
who are impressed into duty in the 
fighting of forest fires. At the present 
time the law provides that they may be 
paid only 35 cents an hour. It would 
also appear that because heavy equip- 
ment (such as bulldozers) is now being 
used increasingly in the fighting of fires, 
legal authority must be provided for the 
employment of skilled operators at pre- 
vailing wage rates. 

Authority will also be sought for the 

Department’s fire fighting force to work 
on forest fires which are burning in 
towns adjoining the fire districts where 
the Department has jurisdiction. Ex- 
perience has shown that fires often 
start just outside of an established fire 
district; if the Department’s men could 
work on them there it would often be 
possible to prevent the spread of a fire 
before it reaches the district. 
Forest Taxation: A special sub-commit- 
tee within the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Inter-State Co-operation is 
continuing the study of the forest tax 
problem. The bill which the committee 
prepared last year was found to be un- 
constitutional by various fiscal author- 
ities in the State, and as a result -was 
vetoed by the Governor. An attempt is 
being made to canyass other possible 
solutions to the problem of forest taxa- 
tion, but whether specific legislation will 
be recommended in time for the coming 
session cannot yet be determined. 


THE RIVER REGULATING LAW 

The special Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee to study the problems of river 
regulation is mandated by law to make 
a report to the Legislature on or before 
March 15, 1950. 

While the Committee has been ac- 
tively at work and its Chairman, Assem- 
blyman Ostrander, reports real progress, 
it is not known whether work will 
have progressed to the point where 
specific legislative proposals can be in- 
cluded in their March report. 
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to the Editor of this magazine, no 

provisions /of either the Conser- 
vation Law or/the Penal Law are more 
widely misunflerstood by our readers— 
or provoke fmore general controversy 
among then than those which regu 
late the possession wRd_use of firearm 
by minors. 

1. “My son is 13 years ot\X_He 
knows how to handle a gun better th? 
lots of licensed hunters I know, but 
the Game Protector tells me I can’t 
take him out hunting with me. Can’t 
you do something about this?” 

2. “I thought I ought to tell you 
about the gang of boys there is around 
this town. ‘They have 22’s and BB 
guns, and believe me they shoot at 
everything they see—dogs, cats, 
pigeons, windows in our barn, every- 
thing. . . . What are the laws about 
this?” 

3. “I suppose you people know about 
the hunting accident we had around 
here the day before yesterday. A kid 
17 shot a kid 15. The kid isn’t dead 
yet but they say his chances aren’t too 
good. . . . How come they get to go 
hunting?” 

4. “I know the law. But would it be 
presumptuous to inquire at what age 
you yourself first fired a 22, and under 
what circumstances?” 

To answer these and similar inquiries, 
it is necessary to refer not only to the 
Penal and Conservation Laws, but also 
to two significant legal decisions. But 
to make the legal picture—as it now 
stands—as clear as possible, we will 
consider laws and decisions as_ they 
apply to various age groups: 


Jicttets Yy the mail addressed 


Zero to 12 years old: No person in 
this age group shall have, carry, or have 
in his possession, any dangerous 
weapon. According to the law (Section 
1897 of the Penal Law) the term 
“dangerous weapon” includes not only 
guns operated by gunpowder but also 
air rifles, slingshots, metal knuckles, 
stilettos—in fact, any dangerous 
weapon. In summary, no person under 
the age of 12 years may legally even 
pick up a gun under any circumstances 
whatever. 


12 to 14 years old: The same restric- 
tions apply, according to the terms of 


REARI 


for minors 


the same section (1897) of the Penal 
; except that any person between 
ne ages of 12 and 16 years who is a 
duly enrolled member of a club, team 
or society may fire a rifle not larger than 
a 22 calibre rim-fire at an indoor or 
outdoor rifle range, but then only under 
the supervision of a properly certificated 
instructor. In summary, no person 
under the age of 14 years may legally 
even pick up a gun except at a rifle 
range, where he may fire a gun not 
larger than a 22 only under certificated 
supervision. 


14 to 16 years old: Section 1897 of 
the Penal Law, with the eption 
noted above concerning {a€ firing of a 
22 calibre rim-fipe-enff€ at a range, ap- 
plics|to this age group. In addition, an 
opinjon of the Attorney-General in 
1932) and a court decision in the case of 
| Tenpingsen v. Markowitz in 1928, have 
the cpmbined effect of making it illegal 
to sell, give or dispose of either an air 
rifle pr a gun using gunpowder to 
person under 16 years of age. 

But for the 14 to 16 year age/group 
Secti@n 180 of the Conservation Law 
enterq the picture. In this secfion it 
is stdted that “notwithstanding the 
provigons of the Penal Law pr any 
other llaw to the contrary,” perspns be- 
tween| the ages of 14 and 16 mpy take 
birds and quadrupeds in season, except 
deer apd bear, and in so doing may use 
and possess firearms except pisfols and 
revolv¢rs. A person in this age group 
applying for a hunting license qnust be 
accompanied by his parent pr legal 
guardign or other adult desiggated in 
writing by parent or guardian, fnd this 
accompanying person must endorse the 
license| of the applicant. Furthermore, 
when hunting, the minor mujt be ac- 
compamed-by-parent—s , or duly 
designated and licensed adult. 











In summgayyzno pe 
even pick up 
between the ages o 
ifor may shoot a 22 at a 2 ¢ 
roper supervision, an 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 a jninor 
may obtain a hunting license and may 
-—but not deer and bear, 
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16, the Penal Law coniiders such 
person an adult insofar as His right to 
use and possess firearms is ¢oncerned. 
The Conservation Law, however, now 
equires that any person undqr the age 
of 17, applying for a hunting ljcense for 
tle first time, must make such applica- 
tipn to a regular Game Prote¢tor. Be- 
fore issuing the license, the Game pro- 
tector must see to it that the applicant 
nows how to handle firearms. 

Such are the laws regulatjng the use 
and possession of firearms/by minors. 
It appears to us that in thé interest of 
common sense, of greaterfpublic safety, 
and of better sportsmanship, these laws 
need some slight revisiof#i or adjustment; 
they do not permit adéquate training of 
a minor in the handfing of guns before 
leaving him to hj own devices at the 
age of 16. Nof do they permit, until 
the minor reaches 14, that educationally 
and spirifefally valuable relationship be- 
tweep-father and son, adult and minor, 

ich is associated with the proper use 
of guns afield. 

Under our present laws, a person at- 
tains all the rights of an adult to use 
and possess firearms _ reaching the 
age of 16, and yet, before reaching that 
age, there is no legal way for this person 
to gain any actual experience whatever 
in the handling of firearms unless a rifle 
range, and a certified instructor, happen 
to be available. 





‘_ correct this situation, the Con- 
servation Department feels that 
it has gone as far as it can go by per- 
mitting the 14 to 16 year age group 
to obtain hunting licenses and to hunt 
when properly accompanied by an 
adult; also by our requirement that 
persons under 17 obtain their first hunt- 
ing license from a regular Game Pro- 
tector. But it appears to us that some- 
thing more is required. 

Section 1897 of the Penal Law is an 
invaluable tool in combatting juvenile 
delinquency; it must therefore be re- 
tained. But we suggest that the general 
welfare of the community would be 
served if this section were amended to 
permit more extensive and thorough 
instruction of minors in the use of fire- 
arms, by their parents, guardians, or 
other qualified adults. 

—P. W. Fossurcu 


VW 








ACII year the Conservation Com- 
mittees in the Legislature are 
confronted with a vast number 

of bills which seek to amend the Con- 
servation Law with respect to Fish 
and Game, Lands and Forests, Water 
Powcr and Control, and State Parks, as 
well as a number of special statutes 
iffecting other phases of Conservation. 

The ideas behind these bills come 
from various government and oe 
igencics and from virtually every part 


of the State. One reason for the large 
number of bills is that in this State, 


ith some exceptions 
hunting and 
legislative, 


tive action 


Because the ] ceislatury will convene 
January fourth, we are listing in this 
issue some of the le sisldtive problems 
which it believed may come up for 
action. It is not a ¢ omplete list, since 
can know in advance exactly 
legislation will be offered. It is 
¢ up primarily of conservation prob 
lems which have come to the attention 
of the Department, the New York State 
Conservation Council, ‘The Farm Bu 
reau Iederation, various committees in 
the Legislature, and others. 


FISH AND GAME 
Deer: New York State 
deer season is fixed for one year only, 
there must be an annual deer bill. The 
inclination seems to be to re-enact the 
seasons set up last year so that they 
may have at least a two year trial. Also, 
of great interest both to sportsmen and 
farmers is the question of extending in 
some suitable form the law that expired 
last year authorizing the Department 
to establish special seasons during 
which it is possible to take deer of 
either sex—as a necessary control meas- 
ure, in agricultural areas. This problem 
has been “the object of continuing study 
by the Joint Wildlife Control. Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
sportsmen from the Conservation Cour- 
cil and farmers from the Farm Bureau 
Federation. It is understood that this 
committee is recommending a law sim- 
ilar to the one which expired a year ago. 
Such a law is essential for proper deer 
management—so that deer damage to 
agricultural crops can be minimized, 


, the regulation of 
is established by 
than by administra 
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PROBLEMS 


in legislation 


and deer can be prevented from over- 
populating their own range. 
Cottontail Rabbits and Skunks: In order 
to bring regulations more quickly into 
line with changing abundance, the 
Council is recommending that the De- 
partment be given regulatory powers 
for these two species similar to those 
which it now has with respect to 
grouse and pheasants. 
Woodchucks: ‘The Joint Wildlife Con 
trol Committee is recommending that 
the law empower a bona fide employee 
of a farmer to take woodchucks, and 
certain other species of non-protected 
wildlife which are doing damage to 
farm crops, without a license. 
Trout: The New York State Conserva 
tion Council is recommending legisla 
tion which would enable the Conserva 
tion Department to close trout streams 
on an emergency basis during drought 
conditions. ‘he late summer drought 
of the past season demonstrated the 
need for such legislation. 

There is no indication at the present 
time that legislation will be proposed 


which would change the State-wide 
trout seasons. However, the Depart- 


ment is working with a committee in 
the Council on the problem of attain- 
ing more uniform and more satisfactory 
regulations covering rainbow trout in 
the Finger Lakes region. 

Miscellaneous: ‘The Department will 
offer a number of minor bills which cor- 
rect numerous inconsistencies in the 
present laws resulting from duplicate 
amendments in the past, or which are 
necessary to adjust one section of the 
law with related sections which were 
amended separately. 


THE DOG LAW 


Legislative problems connected with 
enumeration and licensing of dogs gen- 
erally and the control of non-licensed 
dogs, wild and semi-wild dogs, were dis- 
cussed in some detail in the two articles 
appearing in our August-September is- 
sue. As- this is being » written the com- 
mittee of JuStices of the Peace within 
the Association of Towns is working on 
a revision of the law which they caused 
to be introduced last year for study pur- 
poses. It is believed that the Commit- 
tee will have its bill in final form for 
the coming Legislature—so modified to 
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mect whatever objections were made to 
their first draft. 


LANDS AND FORESTS 


Forest Fires: It is believed that an at 
tempt will have to be made to increase 
by legislation the very low rate of pay, 
established many years ago, tor persons 
who are impressed into duty in the 
fighting of forest fires, At the present 
time the law provides that they may b« 
paid only 35 cents an hour. It would 
also appear that because heavy equip 
ment (such as bulldozers) is now bein 
used increasingly in the fighting of fire 

legal authority must be provided for th 
employment of skilled operators at pre 
vailing wage rates. 

Authority will also be sought for the 

Department’ s fire fighting force to wor 
on forest fires which are burning in 
towns adjoining the fire districts wh« 
the Department has jurisdiction. Ex 
perience has shown that fires often 
start just outside of an established fire 
district; if the Department’s men could 
work on them there it would often be 
possible to prevent the spread of a fire 
before it reaches the district. 
Forest ‘Taxation: A special sub-commit 
tee within the Joint Legislative Com 
mittee on Inter-State Co-operation is 
continuing the study of the forest tax 
problem. The bill which the committec 
prepared last year was found to be un- 
constitutional by various fiscal author- 
ities in the State, and as a result was 
vetoed by the Governor. An attempt is 
being made to canvass other possible 
solutions to the problem of forest taxa- 
tion, but whether specific legislation will 
be recommended in time for the coming 
session cannot yet be determined. 


THE RIVER REGULATING LAW 


The special Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee to study the problems of river 
regulation is mandated by law to make 
a report to the Legislature on or before 
March 15, 1950. 

While the Committee has been ac- 
tively at work and its Chairman, Assem- 
blyman Ostrander, reports real progress, 
it is not known whether work will 
have progressed to the point where 
specific legislative proposals can be in- 
cluded in their March report. 



















UDGING Jy the mail addressed 
to the Editér of this magazine, no 
provisions /of either the Conser- 

vation Law or/the Penal Law are more 

widely misunflerstood by our readers— 

Or provoke ore general controversy, 

among thent an those which regu 

late the possession 
by rr 
































“My son is 13 years 
catia how to handle a gun better th? 
lots of licensed hunters I know, but 
the Game Protector tells me I can't 
take him out hunting with me. Can't 
you do something about this?” 
2. “I thought I ought to tell you 


about the gang of boys there is around 


this town. They have 22’s and BB 
guns, and believe me they shoot at 
evervthing they see—dogs, cats, 
pigeons, windows in our barn, every 
thing. What are the laws about 
a a 

3. “IT suppose you people know about 
the ae accident we had around 
here the day before yesterday. A kid 
17 shot a kid 15. The kid isn’t dead 
yet but they sav his chances aren’t too 
good. Hlow come they get to go 
hunting?” 


4. “I know the law. But would it be 
presumptuous to inquire at what age 
you vourself first fired a 22, and undet 
what circumstances?” 

To answer these and similar inquiries, 
it is necessary to refer not only to the 
Penal and Conservation Laws, but also 
to two significant legal decisions. But 
to make the legal picture—as it now 
stands—as clear as possible, we will 
consider laws and decisions as they 
apply to various age groups: 


Zero to 12 years old: No person in 
this age group shall have, carry, or have 
his 


in possession, any d: ingcrous 
weapon. According to the law | ‘Section 
1897 of the Penal Law) the term 


“dangerous weapon” includes not only 
guns “operated by gunpowder but also 


air rifles, slingshots, metal knuckles, 
stilettos—in fact, any dangerous 


weapon. In summary, no person under 
the age of 12 years may legally even 
pick up a gun under any circumstances 
whatever. 


12 to 14 years old: The same restric- 
tions apply, according to the terms of 





Law; men that any ene hetwaed 








duly enrolled member of a club, 
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ve ages of 12 and 16 vears who is a 
team 
or society m: \y fire a rifle not larger than 

22 calibre rim-fire at an indoor or 
outdoor rifle range, but then only under 


the supervision of a properly certificated 


instructor. In summary, no person 
under the age of 14 years may legally 


even pick up a gun except at a rifle 
range, where he may fire a gun not 
larger than a 22 only under certificated 
supervision. 


14 to 16 years old: Section 1897 of 


the Penal Law, with the eption 
noted above concerning firing of a 
22 calibre rim-fiz € at a range, ap- 
plics|to this age group. In addition, an 
opinjon of the Attorney-General in 


1932\and a court decision in the case of 
| Icnjingsen v. Markowitz in 1928, have 
the cpmbined effect of making it illegal 
to sell, give or dispose of either an air 
rifle pr a gun using gunpowder to g 
persoh under 16 years of age. 

But for the 14 to 16 year age/group 
Sectign 180 of the Conservatio Law 
cnterq the picture. In this secfion it 


is stdted that “notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Penal Law pr any 


other flaw to the contrary,” perspns be 
tween| the ages of 14 and 16 mpy take 
birds and quadrupeds in season, except 
decr and bear, and in so doing thay use 
ind possess firearms except pistols and 
revolv¢rs. A person in this agp group 
applying for a hunting license must be 
accompanied by his parent pr legal 
guardign or other adult desiggated in 
writing by parent or guardian, find this 
accompanying person must endorse the 
license| of the applicant. Furthermore, 
when hunting, the minor mut be ac- 
compar , or duly 
designated and licensed adult. 
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a pistol or revolver—in th¢ com- 
pany ‘ef a duly authorized adult 
the age of 
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16, the Penal Law conkiders such 
person an adult insofar as Kis right to 
use and possess firearms is ¢oncerned. 
he Conservation Law, however, now 
requires that ~ person undqr the age 
of 17, applying tor a hunting ljcense for 
tle first time, must make such applica- 
tipn to a regular Game Prote¢tor. Be- 
fore issuing the license, the Game pro- 
tector must see to it that the applicant 
nows how to handle firea 

Such are the laws regulatjng the use 
and possession of firearms/by minors. 
It appears to us that in the interest of 
common sense, of greater/public safety, 
and of better sportsmanship, these laws 
need some slight revisiofi or adjustment; 
they do not permit adéquate training of 
a minor in the han@fing of guns before 
leaving him to hy own devices at the 
age of 16. No#f do they permit, until 
the minor reaches 14, that educationally 
and spirifefally valuable relationship be- 
tweep-father and son, adult and minor, 

ich is associated with the proper use 
of guns afield. 

Under our present laws, a person at- 
tains all the rights of an adult to use 
and possess firearms upon reaching the 
age of 16, and yet, before reaching that 
age, there is no legal way for this person 
to gain any actué i experience whatever 
in the h: indling of firearms unless a rifle 
range, and a certified instructor, happen 
to be available. 


O correct this situation, the Con- 

servation Department feels that 
it has gone as far as it can go by per- 
mitting the 14 to 16 year age group 
to obtain hunting licenses and to hunt 
when properly accompanied by an 
adult; also by our requirement that 
persons under ‘17 obtain their first hunt- 
ing license from a regular Game Pro- 
tector. But it appears to us that some- 
thing more is required. 

Section 1897 of the Penal Law is an 
invaluable tool in combatting juvenile 
delinquency; it must therefore be re- 
tained. But we suggest that the general 
welfare of the community would be 
served if this section were amended to 
permit more extensive and thorough 
instruction of minors in the use of fire- 
arms, by their parents, guardians, or 
other qualified sid 

—P. W. Fossurcu 
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COUNTY 
OF 
SUFFOLK 


UFFOLK, lying as it does at the 
S doorstep of the world’s greatest 
city, serving as that city’s living 
room, market basket and playground, is 
like no other county in the State. 
Most easterly of our counties, it is 
mainly rural in character, flat or undu- 
lating, but its reputation as the fishing- 
est county both from a recreational and 
commercial viewpoint sometimes ob- 
scures the importance of its agriculture. 
Suffolk’s climate is more temperate 
than that of the mainland, due to its 
being surrounded by salt water except 
where it adjoins Nassau; the soil, pre- 
dominantly a sandy loam, does not 
freeze as early or as deeply. The vege- 
tation consists largely of pitch pine and 
scrub oak where the subsoil is inclined 
to be gravelly; where better subsoil pre- 
vails, large stands of scarlet, black and 
white oak are found intermingled with 
the pitch pine. The low shrubs are 
bayberry, sumac, huckleberry and low 
blueberry. Salt marsh vegetation con- 
sists mainly of spartina, with beautiful 
rounded masses of groundsel shrub and 
the less attractive salt water shrub, iva. 
Large sections of shoreline and adja- 
cent beaches and lands have been dev- 
astated by storms and action of the seas, 
producing a salt water erosion problem 
that has resulted in great loss of eco- 
nomic and recreational values. For 
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several years, however, under a million 
dollar appropriation, State and local 
municipalities have been sharing 50-50 
in the expense of licking this problem 
by building bulkheads, groins, jetties 
and fills and other works to keep the 
Atlantic Ocean where it belongs. Ter- 
tific storms make this a tough job. 

Of equal importance to the com- 
mercial fishing industry (some 50 mil- 
lion pounds of hard clams and a similar 
amount of oysters are marketed yearly; 
other species are produced in lesser 
amounts, such as lobsters, bay scallops, 
crabs, soft clams, mussels, etc.) is the 
recreation fishery, active for various 
kinds of fish every month except Janu- 
ary and February. From any of Suffolk’s 
ports one can obtain accommodations to 
go deep sea fishing for giant tuna, 
swordfish and marlin, or for lesser 
species such as sea bass, porgies, black 
fish and numerous others. Trolling for 
striped bass or bluefish close to shore is 
a popular sport; bay waters are produc- 
tive of weakfish, fluke, porgies, blowfish, 
winter flounders and other varieties. 
Surf casting is done along the entire 
ocean front, and during the summer the 
Long Island Railroad operates special 
fishermen’s trains whose patronage rivals 
that of the city subways at rush hour. 

Fresh water fishing is restricted by 
the scarcity of such waters and the pre- 
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mium value of the few that exist. plac- 
ing them, for the most part, in private 
ownership. But despite the fact that 
salt water shell and fin fishing are more 
publicized, there is fresh water fishing. 
Lake Ronkonkoma, largest fresh water 
lake on the Island, produces large and 
smallmouth bass, yellow perch, rock 
bass and bullheads. Sportsmen’s clubs 
help stock brown trout in Avon Manor 
Pond, Carls River, Neguntatoque 
Creek, Nissequogue River, Sampawaus 
Brook; brook trout in Argyle Lake, 
Awixa Creek, Beaver Dam _ Creek, 
Canaan Lake, Carls River, Champlin 
Creek, Crab Meadow Brook, Eggie’s 
Brook, Fellows Pond, Neguntatogue 
Creek, Orowoc Creek, Palace Brook, 
Patchogue Creek, Penatiquit Creek, 
Santapogue River, Setauket Mill Pond, 
Swan River, Tuthill Creek, West 
Hampton Beach Pond, West Lake. 
Most of these trout are creel size. Fish 
transferred by our salvage crews go into 
Jones or Wantaugh Pond, Lake Ron- 
konkoma, Southards Pond, Canaan 
Pond, Laurel Pond. 


ALT water fishing compensates 
for what is lacking in hunting 
in Suffolk. Only 225 square miles are 
open to public hunting—or 28 per cent 
of the county’s area. Rod and gun 
clubs, landowners, corporate limits, 
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thickly settled areas and land under 
close cultivation have closed the other 
72 per cent, or 672 square miles. But 
the salt water bays and fresh water 
ponds receive their share of ducks that 
rest and feed about the Island on their 
southward flight, while still others rest 
and winter in the county. 

Deer are numerous and do extensive 
damage to crops, but the combination 
of flat topography and dense human 
population has so far precluded any 
serious thought of an open gunning 
season. There’s been some talk, how- 
ever, about an archery season, although 
local enthusiasm (if any) for such a 
project appears to be very slight in spite 
of the deer damage complaints filed by 
farmers. 

Cottontails, grouse and gray squirrels 
may be hunted; many squirrels and 
rabbits are trapped off parks and other 
closed land and released on open areas. 
The Middle Island Game Farm raises 
thousands of pheasants and quail, the 
latter for stocking in Suffolk and Nassau 
counties since they constitute the only 
portion of the State where survival of 
bob white is such as to justify continu- 
ing release. But of all types of hunting, 
it seems probable that the Department’s 
efforts in management will pay greatest 
dividends on waterfowl, a survey of 
which is now under way. 
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Cold Spring Harbor Hatchery, second 
established in the State, rears brook and 
brown trout for stocking in Island 
streams and in Westchester, Putnam 
and Dutchess counties; additional trout 
are brought down from the Rome 
Hatchery. 

There are 11 State parks in Suffolk: 
Belmont Lake, Bethpage (also in 
Nassau), Fire Island, Heckscher, Hither 
Hills, Montauk Point, Orient Beach, 
Sunken Meadow, Wildwood, and Cap- 
tree and Gilgo (the latter two unde- 
veloped). These are visited annually by 
several million persons and offer a wide 
variety of facilities ranging from _pic- 
nicking to camping out. 


HE Department has fire towers 

at Bayshore, Camp _ Upton, 
Flanders, Kings Park, Stony Hill and 
Telescope Hill—which cope mainly 
with a problem in the control of forest 
and brush fires that exists nowhere 
else in the State. Fires will spread hun- 
dreds of acres during a day, traveling 
faster than a man can run and crossing 
barriers the width of a highway. These 
extensive and frequent fires may be 
attributed to the character of the ma- 
terial in which they occur—extensive 
areas of scrub oak and pine. And be- 
cause of the peculiarity of the soil 
composition which is such that any 


precipitation rapidly passes deep into 
the ground, many serious fires occur 
within six hours after a rainfall ends. 
New Yorkers unfamiliar with the highly 
inflammable conditions fail to take 
normal precautions with cigarettes and 
camp fires, and cause many fires, but 
the resident population must share part 
of the blame—as must railroad loco- 
motives. It’s fortunate that the Depart- 
ment gets invaluable aid in fire control 
from the local volunteer firemen; other- 
wise losses would be far greater. 

Suffolk does not escape the ravages 
of pollution; her numerous inefficient 
sewage plants and many of her duck 
farms are despoilers of nearby waters to 
an alarming extent. Not only does the 
shellfish industry suffer but also real 
estate values, bathing and other recrea- 
tional facilities. In the same category, 
the county is conducting its own mos- 
quito control work, spraying with DDT 
and draining breeding areas, and even- 
tually the county will tackle the pollu- 
tion problem. 


Even now, there are plenty of city 
people who filter through Nassau 
County and on into Suffolk, bent on 
both business and pleasure. But you 
ought to see what happens come a hot 
Friday afternoon in August. 


—Ro.anp B. MILieR 
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ROM widely scattered portions of 

the Adirondack area there has 

come, in the past few years, an 
increasing number of reports concern- 
ing a coyote-like animal whose identity 
and habits rapidly became the subject of 
violent controversy. Therefore, the De- 
partment this year launched an investi- 
gational program to obtain some def- 
nite information about the animal. Re- 
ports of deer hunters awakened by a 
predawn chorus, and individual animals 
taken by hunters, helped to make it 
clear that these invaders might become 
increasingly destructive to wildlife if 
they continued to multiply in numbers. 
But until the Department had some 
additional facts on the identity, range 
and habits of the animal, and was able 
to evaluate certain control methods, it 
could not assess the influence of the 
new predator. 


The Department’s field work to es- 
tablish the identity of the animal, 
where it lived, and what its habits were, 
was begun in January, 1949. That it 
was occupying a range including more 
and more of the northern part of the 
State was clear from all reports. ‘Two 
State trappers were assigned to an area 
in Lewis County which was known to 
have a population of the animals, the 
trappers’ job being to run a preliminary 
reconnaissance during January and Feb- 
ruary. Their trapping efforts during 
this winter period were unsuccessful, 
but crossings and runways were mapped 
within an area 100 miles square for 
later work. 

From their reconnaissance it became 
clear that any tips which the State 
could obtain from experienced outside 
agencies should be solicited, since our 
own men had not trapped this animal 
before and were hampered by a lack of 
experience in practical control methods. 
A co-operative agreement was therefore 
drawn up between the Department and 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service— 
an agreement which provided for the 
assignment of a federal predator con- 
trol agent to New York during the 
period from May through July. The 
services of this agent included instruct- 
ing our trappers in identification of 
signs and in trapping methods recom- 
mended by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. The project, which began 
on May | with the federal agent assisted 
by two State trappers, was expanded 
by adding two additional State trappers 
in June and July. 

The Lewis County study area, com- 
prising a strip through the towns of 
Diana, Croghan, New Breman, Watson 
and Greig, was approximately 40 miles 
long and ten miles wide, and extended 
from Lake Bonaparte south through 








Brantingham. This area consisted for 
the most part of rolling terrain and in- 
cluded State reforestation areas, mart- 
ginal farm lands and open sand spots, 
generally interspersed with thin forested 
lands, old burns and swamps. Evidently 
this mixture of cover types represents a 
habitat preferred by the coyote. This 
particular area was selected because it 
had sandy soils and a good network of 
woods roads, making it possible to find 
sign and establish trap sets with a mini- 
mum of difficulty. 

There was a big difference in the 
catch of a few animals taken in May, 
June and July compared to the August- 
October take; early summer trapping 
did not produce results proportional to 
the effort expended. The composite 
catch of all trappers engaged for the 
project showed a total of 43 animals 
taken; 22 immature and 21 adult; 17 in 
Lewis County, eight in Franklin, eight 
in Essex, 10 in St. Lawrence. Not a 
big catch. 

But all this time the trappers were 
learning things about the food habits 
of the animal, his movements, and also 
what some of them had been doing 
with their spare time. 

It now appears that on the outer 
edge of the coyotes’ present range, with 
bordering farm lands and human habita- 
tions, a recurrent dog-coyote hybridiza- 
tion occurs. The specimens taken in 
this zone varied greatly. Color extremes 
ranging through reds, browns and white, 
together with differences in fur length 
and texture, strongly hinted at mixed 
dog influences of chow, shepherd and 
hound. The varying size of feet, the 
presence of dew claws on hind feet and 
marked variance in weights all give evi- 
dence of a very mixed up sort of animal. 

Specimens more nearly like the true 
coyote are found on the innermost edge 
of the upland area. Here little oppor- 
tunity is present for cross breeding with 
dogs. Where such readily discernible 
effects of dog-hybridization were lack- 
ing, the specimens consistently were 
more uniform in both physical charac- 
teristics and weight. The more typical 
coyote form averaged 30 pounds for 


adult females and 40 pounds for adult 
males. 


HE coyote prefers to live danger- 
ously; in any case his liking for 
barnyard delicacies, his raiding of gar- 
bage dumps and vegetable gardens and 
his attraction to bone yards near animal 
rendering plants bring him close to hu- 
man habitation. The gray or timber wolf 
studiously avoided association with man 
except when desperate with hunger, but 
the coyote is something else again; he 
seems to thrive on edge of civilization. 
Present occupied range lies between 


the Ontario-St. Lawrence lowland and 
the central upland, with an average 
penetration of 50 miles inland from the 
Ontario-St. Lawrence shore lines. 

Smaller but similar zones of occu- 
pancy are in the northeastern and south- 
eastern Adirondacks. As stated before, 
present populations of coyotes and hy- 
brid forms are thin and scattered, and 
even in areas where the animal has 
been established for several years, there 
is no indication that population levels 
have increased materially. However, 
there is a definite and rapid extension of 
range adjacent to the older established 
territory. 

The extent of travel and daily range 
could not be estimated, yet trappers 
noted that individual adult animals 
came through their trap lines at regular 
intervals. Where contact could not be 
established with a litter, the intervals 
ranged from ten days to three weeks. 
During July and August when a litter 
could be located, its daily range was lim- 
ited for periods of a month or more 
to within 12 to 15 square miles. 

Food habits during the months of May 
through September were remarkably like 
those of fox. From specimens caught, 
three coyotes had been carrying wood- 
chuck, two had eaten snowshoe rabbits, 
and one a crow. From fecal droppings 
at trap sites, predominantly insect and 
fruit diets were indicated during the 
summer. Of the insects, June bugs and 
grasshoppers formed the bulk, while of 
the fruits, raspberry, blueberry and 
cherry were chiefly evidenced. The in- 
cidence of deer hair in all identified 
droppings was slight, though a varied 
flesh diet was indicated. In all areas 
where evidence of coyotes was found, 
the number of individuals present was 
too small to effect any noticeable dim- 
inution of deer activity. 

From the experience gained by the 
trappers working on this project, it was 
found that fox trapping techniques with 
some variations could be adapted to 
catch coyotes. Both “dirt hole” and 
“scent post” sets were employed. Sweet 
baits of meat and fish, both commer- 
cially and individually prepared with 
natural gland lure, were used for the 
“dirt hole” set, and fox-coyote or 
straight coyote urine for the “scent 
post” set. 

Surprisingly, fewer foxes were taken 
in these sets than had been anticipated. 
Generally the take of other animals was 
greatly reduced, indeed nearly elimi- 
nated, as trap lines were adjusted to 
known coyote crossings and runways. 
Coyotes cannot be caught as easilv as 
foxes because of the difficulty in contact- 
ing the coyote on his crossings and run- 
wavs. He will not go out of his way to 
a trap-set (as will a fox); a trapper must 


take his set almost to the coyote. 

Extermination of the coyote in our 
State is made virtually impossible be- 
cause of the limited area that each 
trapper can cover, and because of the 
high cost of supporting his activities. 
Over much of the interior area, trappers 
are limited to foot travel, and in such 
country a force of trappers, kept within 
reasonable numbers, could not hope to 
climinate the coyote. Only in limited 
areas, served by a network of trails and 
woods roads, could an estimated 60 per 
cent of known populations be taken 
through trapping during the months of 
August, September and October. Fur- 
thermore, successful trapping cannot be 
extended into the hunting season. 
Coyote crossings of trails and roads and 
runways along woods roads are the 
places where the most successful sets 
can be made, but such sets are rendered 
almost useless by excessive human travel 
when the hunting season opens. 

In agricultural areas, catching of dogs 
in traps further handicaps the trapping 
program. In this respect fox trapping 
differs sharply from the coyote trap- 
ping; fox sets can be placed without un- 
due hazard to dogs. 


N any event, the coyote is at home 
in the Adirondacks, seeking safety 
in semi-wilderness areas from those who 
would destroy him. To those who argue 
that this animal should be destroyed at 
any cost, it should be recalled that our 
coyote is unique among predators. 
Essentially a transitional form due to 
the effects of hybridization and better 
living than his western cousin, the 
northeastern coyote is a very smart 
animal. Bounties offered have not been 
instrumental in stopping him anywhere 
along the line. And the professional 
trapper can’t make ends meet financially 
with animals so few and scattered. 
The State trapper, on the other hand, 
can serve in one very useful capacity— 
demonstrational trapping to interested 
landowners with coyote problems. 
While this first year of field work 
on the coyote problem in the Adiron- 
dacks has produced a great deal of ex- 
tremely valuable information as to his 
habits, his range and the relative merits 
of various control methods—it defi- 
nitely has not produced a quick solu- 
tion to the coyote problem. Perhaps 
because of the vast territory involved it 
may never be possible to achieve com- 
plete eradication of this invader—but 
the Department intends to continue 
this study in the hope that wavs and 
means may be found of dealing with 
coyote predation wherever it may be- 
come a serious factor. 
—GRrEENLEAF T. CHASE, 
District Game Manager, Adirondacks 
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MY BUSINESS IS HARDWOODS 


NE of my major policies in hard- 
() wood logging, inasmuch as I am 
investing my capital in it and 
intend to be in this business for many 
years to come, is to take care of and im- 
prove the timberlands now existing. 
These have been sadly high-graded and 
culled out in the past hundred years. 

There has been a pronounced tend- 
ency on the part - the public and 
some agencies to place most of the 
blame for depletion of our hardwood 
forests on the shoulders of the lumber- 
man. This is not altogether justified; 
part of the blame should be placed on 
the wood-using industries and the con- 
suming public. Many consuming indus- 
tries insist on certain high grades and 
lengths of hardwood lumber, although 
in plenty of instances they could use 
lower grades and shorter lengths. Thus 
the lumberman has been forced by eco- 
nomic pressure to cut only the higher 
quality portion of a hardwood stand—a 
fact which is at least partly responsible 
for the present depleted condition of 
our available hardwood sawtimber. 

In my operation, one of the basic 
principles of selling my products is first 
to sell the consumer on the idea, if at 
all possible, of buying a specific dimen- 
sion rather than long lumber by grade. 
A mill has a much better opportunity to 
cut a specific dimension from a log 
than the consuming industry can from 
long lumber. This results in a definite 
saving in both to the millman and con- 
sumer as the millman, at the point of 
manufacture, can convert material not 
suited to the manufacture of standard 
grade lumber—such as short logs, edg- 
ings and low grade lumber—into the 
desired dimension stock, while the con- 
suming industry has little of the waste 
which normally results from ripping and 
crosscutting random length and width 
lumber. A second point of selling is the 
possible substitution of a different 
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species, which is available in quantity, 
in place of a species which is scarcer 
and more costly; beech in place of 
maple, or birch or soft maple in place of 
hard maple. 

The selling points mentioned above 
can definitely save the consumer money. 
When this saving is shared with the 
millman, it offers a profit incentive 
which can make it possible for the mill- 
man to pursue a policy of more com- 
plete utilization of his wood material. 

My log requirements are from two to 
two and one-half million board feet per 
year, half of which I cut from 2,300 
acres of my own land, buying the other 
half from contract loggers and farmers. 
I operate three mills—two dimension 
mills and one sawmill—and employ 20 


men in their operation. The dimension | 


mills are under the supervision of Carl 
Anderson, a millwright and dimension 
stock man of more than 25 years’ ex- 
perience in this particular line. He han- 
dles the log grading, the manufacture 
and drying of all dimension stock. 
Through the operation of Mill No. 2 
(set up primarily as an experiment) it 
has been possible to utilize ironwood, 
bitternut and shagbark hickory, as well 
as small, defective and top logs in the 
manufacture of high grade hardwood di- 
mension stock, mainly for the chair in- 
dustries. This is a small mill which cuts 
from two to three thousand board feet 
per day from such logs. So far, this mill 
has shown an excellent production and 
profit for the class of material utilized. 
All furniture squares are end dipped in 
paraffin immeditely after sawing and are 
properly stacked under cover with due 
regard for ventilation, possible surface 
checking, warping and inventorying. 
Logs are carefully sorted and graded 
and are used for the best possible yield 
and output, in the following three classi- 
fications: (1). High quality logs of 
beech, cherry, birch and maple suitable 
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A logging operator and mill owner from Elling- 
ton, Chautauqua County, who is also a co-opera- 
tor under the Forest Practice Act, gives his 
views on forestry and wood utilization in south- 
western New York. 


for large hardwood dimension. stock. 
(2). All low grade logs suitable for 
small hardwood dimension stock. (3). 
Logs not suitable for hardwood dimen- 
sion stock such as pine, hemlock, bass- 
wood and chestnut, which are cut into 
lumber. 

Woods operations on my own land 
require from 10 to 15 men and are 
under the supervision of Tracy Wads- 
worth, a practical and forestry-minded 
woodsman of long experience. Perma- 
nent roads are laid out by him with con- 
sideration for future as well as present 
use. These roads are also designed for 
use as firelines. Cost controls are kept 
accurately by him on a weekly basis for 
road construction, felling and bucking, 
skidding and hauling in order to know 
how closely we can utilize our timber 
stands. All falling and bucking is done 
by experienced hand sawyers. Skidding 
is done by horses and_ rubber-tired 
tractors, and wagons and trucks. Load- 
ing is done by mechanical loaders. 

All trees are marked prior to cutting 
and the woods crews are paid on an 
hourly basis, as this method of payment 
insures strict compliance with the objec- 
tives of good forest management poli- 
cies. Piece work payment or cutting by 
the thousand board feet often results in 
thoughtless, careless logging which 
causes great damage to the remaining 
stand of trees. 


PEAKING as a mill operator, logger, 

and timberland owner, I  fecl 
that the promotion and execution of 
the program under the Forest Practice 
Act is a long step in the right direction 
to obtain better forest management and 
wood utilization in New York State. 
Good logging and milling practices, and 
more complete utilization of existing 
wood material, will tend to greatly in- 
crease the output of our hardwood mill- 
ing industry. 
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How To Do It (6) 


A Community Forest 


r NHERE are 714 community for- 
ests in New York State today, 
planted by school districts, vil- 

luges, cities, counties and towns. 

The county reforestation program 
was discussed in our last issue, but it 
should be pointed out that school dis- 
tricts and villages have been responsible 
for the establishment of about three- 
fourths of all the community forests in 
the State. In other words, it doesn’t 
take a big city or county organization to 
make a going concern out of a com- 
munity forest. The Village of Sher- 
burne, with a population of only a 
little over 1,000, has planted nearly half 
a million trees. And in the Town of 
Watson, Lewis County, school children 
planted trees on Arbor Day from 1921 
to 1937 to reforest a 98-acre tract that 
was bought for $300. At Hannawa 
Falls, up in St. Lawrence County, the 
4-H Clubs have combined forces to 
carry out a tree-planting project on 
some county land which is known 
as the “4-H County Demonstration 
l’orest.”” Every year since 1941, these 
kids have set out 5,000 trees. 

Examples like this bring the com- 
munity forest idea right down to the 
local, small town level—a good place for 


There is, or can be more 
to a community forest 
than just trees 
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it to be. And, as the accompanying 
sketch may suggest, there is (or can be) 
a lot more to a community forest than 
just trees and watershed protection: 


Education: What better outdoor lab- 
oratory for your community school? 
Classes in Social Studies, Science and 
Agriculture could find food for thought 
in the planning and development of a 
community forest, and compositions 
written for English classes might perk 
up a little. A community forest might 
be instrumental in getting the younger 
generation off to the right start in think- 
ing about their natural resources, and 
it’s just remotely possible that adults 
might learn something too. 


Economics: If there’s a stream on the 
land, either a reservoir, a catch basin for 
flash floods, or a combination swimming 
and fishing hole and skating rink might 
be possible. Good forestry (and re- 
member, not all the trees have to be 
planted; maybe your land includes a 
run-down woodlot that needs attention) 
could supply materials for repair of 
school, church, or town hall; plantation 
thinnings could be sold to tool handle, 
box, barrel or furniture factories, or as 
fence posts. In addition, forest care, 
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thinning and planting, as well as gen- 
eral upkeep of the property, might help 
solve community unemployment. 


Recreation: The possibilities in this 
field would depend directly on the na- 
ture of the property acquired, but some 
of them are suggested in the sketch. 
In any case, there ought to be layed out 
an attractive place where all the citizens 
of the community, who have pitched 
in and bought the land together, can 
assemble and have a barbecue or some 
other sort of good time. That makes 
for civic pride and community spirit. 


How To Do It: (1) Get the ‘Town 
Board or School District to buy (or re- 
spectfully suggest that somebody be- 
queath) a piece of cheap land not too 
far from your community. If you can 
restore abondoned, tax delinquent land 
to use, so much the better for all con- 
cerned. Don’t be discouraged by the 
present appearance of the property. 
(2) Get everybody in the community 
to work on this land, contributing each 
what he can in labor, machinery and 
know-how. (3) Call in your Conserva- 
tion Department; we'll supply advice 
and trees to plant—all for free. 
—Nickx Dranos 


Educational, fun, a good 
investment, and very good 
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HE Indians called it ‘“Ho-sta- 

goh” and they meant by that 
“I'he Lake at the Rock.” The 

rock they referred to is the famous 
Council Rock still discernible a few 
fect out in the water at the foot of 
River Street in Cooperstown. Council 
Rock, apparently, was known through- 
out the Indian country as a place of 
meeting for the representatives of the 
northern and southern tribes; it was 
a landmark throughout the Iroquois 
world. ‘There is no evidence of a perma- 
nent Indian scttlement at any point 
around the Lake, but there is plenty of 
evidence that where Cooperstown now 
stands the Indians frequently gathered, 
probably for fishing, for in the earliest 
records men have mentioned the multi- 
tude and variety of Lake Otsego’s fish. 

Otsego Lake was witness to all the 
carly currents in York State history; 
first it saw the coming of the occasional 
explorer and trapper who followed along 
the Indian trail that paralleled the east- 
ern shore. Some time after 1765, after 
Cherry Valley a few miles to the east 
had already been settled, there grew up 
at the head of the Lake, near the pres 
ent village of — Center, a 
scattering of a dozen farms and a Lieu 
tenant Prevost built himself a little mill 
for cutting lumber and milling grain. 

The Lake lies for nine miles almost 
from north to south, narrowing from a 
mile and a half wide at its head to half 
a mile at its foot. It gains a special im- 
pressiveness from the steepness of the 
hills which rise on either side. These 
suggest to the observant what is a well- 
known fact, that the Lake drops off 
sharply toward its center, where it hits 
a depth of 168 feet. On the western 
bank the hills roll back a little more 
gently than on the precipitous eastern 
side, which is again completely wooded 
as it was in the days of the early 
pioneers. 

Seven years before the Revolution the 
Otsego country began to play its part 
in the plans of a land speculator named 
Colonel George Croghan, who bought 
thousands of acres in the area and built 
a small house and started a little settle- 
ment at the foot of the Lake. Colonel 
Croghan was the father-in-law of Lieu- 
tenant Prevost, mentioned above, and 
later the father-in-law of a far more 
famous man, Joseph Brant, the Indian 
leader whose loyalty to King George 
made him the scourge of the frontier 
during the Revolution. 

And Lake Otsego was on the frontier 
during the Revolution. Five months be- 
fore the massacre of Cherry Valley, 
Brant’s Indians swooped down on the 
dozen farms at the head of the Lake and 
destroyed them, burning practically all 
the buildings except the mill from 
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which they merely threw in the mill- 
pond the millstones. A year later, in 
1779, the Lake was the scene of one 
of the most dramatic enginecring feats 
of the Revolution. General James Clin- 
ton, in command of the northern 
branch of the Clinton-Sullivan cam- 
paign to eliminate the Indian menace 
on the American flank, commanded 
troops which marched through the 
wilderness from Canajoharie dragging 
two hundred or more batteaux. These 
they launched on the calm, clear sur- 
face of the Lake. ‘They took these bat- 
teaux, filled with supplies, to the foot 
of the Lake and camped at the then 
deserted settlement of Colonel Crog- 
han. With great ingenuity they built a 
dam at the point where Lake Otsego 
gives birth to the Susquehanna River 
and thereby raised the level of the water 


But fin measurements and gill raker 
counts notwithstanding, fishermen still 
insist that no whitefish ever grew that 
can delight the palate as does the 
Otsego bass. 

This is a weak-mouthed fish and is 
not sought by conventional bait fishing 
methods (see CONSERVATIONIST Vol. 2, 
No. 2). The men who fish for Otsego 
bass set a buoy and every day drop into 
the water at that point oatmeal or other 
bait so long as they are anxious to fish. 
They let fall into the midst of this 
baited area a snatch-hook which they 
thythmically jerk from the boat. When 
I first moved to the shores of Lake 
Otsego I had the impression that all 
the fishermen on the Lake were a most 
friendly lot because they seemed to be 
waving whenever one passed by on the 
road. I was soon to learn that they were 


OTSEGO LAKE 


By LOUIS C. JONES, Director 
New York State Historical Association 


of the Lake several feet. Then, by 
knocking out the dam, it was possible 
to float down the shallow river an un- 
believable amount of supplies. 

We know little or nothing of the his- 
tory of Lake Otsego from the close of 
the Revolution until 1786, when Wil- 
liam Cooper bought the land that had 
once belonged to Croghan. Years later 
William Cooper wrote a book called 
“A Guide in the Wilderness” which 
details life as he found it in setting up 
a frontier community in our State. He 
tells of the game that was there: bear, 
wolf, panther, fox, martin, sable, fisher, 
mink, raccoon, beaver, otter, muskrat, 
elk, moose, deer, squirrel and hare; in 
the air were wild ducks and wild geese. 
partridges and hawks. The first food 
which Cooper ate when he visited the 
country was trout that he caught in the 
brooks. 

The Lake today is still the delight of 
fishermen. Besides lesser species, lake 
trout, largemouth and smallmouth bass, 
pickerel, perch, wall-eyed pike, rock 
bass, all are to be found by the patient 
and canny. But the fish of which we are 
proudest is the Otsego bass. Much has 
been written about this fish which, in 
native form, was considered by fisher- 
men and at least one early ichthyologist 
to be a distinct species. I am told that 
it is a whitefish and that, following ex- 
tensive stocking in the last fifty years, 
it does not differ noticeably from the 
whitefish in most other inland lakes. 
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totally unaware of anything beyond 
their boats, but were automatically 
snatching their hooks in the hope of 
catching one of the prize fish of our 
northern waters. In the winter time the 
white surface of the Lake is dotted 
with colonies of fishing shacks—often 
painted in gay colors. Here the quest 
for Otsego bass continues with the 
solace of a small stove and whatever 
other creature comforts meet a man’s 
needs and tastes. 

If the hills around the Lake no longer 
have as much good hunting as they had 
in William Cooper’s day, I can report 
that there are still partridge and 
pheasant, woodcock, duck, squirrel, 
‘coon, fox, rabbit, and in the winter 
time the deer come down and graze 
within a few feet of my dining room 
window. 


ROM July 4th to Labor Day 

every week-end sees races of two 
tvpes of sailing craft: Stars and Comets. 
‘Tricky air currents—known locally as 
the Pierstown Trade Winds—make for 
exciting sport. 

There have been built on the shores 
of the Lake over the last 150 years a 
number of unusually interesting build- 
ings. At the northern end, for example, 
stands Hyde Hall, built by the descend- 
ants of George Clarke, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the Colony of New York. This 
baronial brownstone building was de- 
signed in its present form in 1833 by 
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Philip Hooker, the greatest architect of 
the National Period, and stands as a 
symbol of the era of great landholders. 
At the southern shore of the Lake are 
turee other houses of architectural in- 
terest. One is the Bowers home built 
in 1804 and recently restored to its 
original classic lines; another is Edge- 
Ww ater, built originally for the brother of 
James Fenimore Cooper. These two 
standing on either side of the Susque- 
hanna outlet, are visible far up the Lake. 

But the structure about which visi- 
tors invariably inquire is the stone tower 
built to imitate a castle along the Rhine 
River. Known as Kingfisher Tower, it 
stands about a mile and a half up the 
eastern shore. It was built in 1876 for 
no other purpose than to “beautify 
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the Lake?’ It adds a quaint 

In recent years Lake Otse 
yme a mecca for sportsmen 
ists. Boats are easily hired 
three places on the Lake, there are two 
bathing beaches and in the winter time, 
given a decent fall of snow, there are 
two ski tows of growing popul: irity. The 
three museums in Cooperstown have 
done much to carry its fame afar. Ten 
vears ago the National Baseball Museum 
ind Hall of Fame was established and 
whoever is interested in the history of 
the great American game must in time 
come to see its relics. The New York 
State Historical Association operates 
two other museums of rapidly increasing 
popularity: Fenimore House, which is 
devoted to the art and history of New 
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York State, is directly across the road 
‘rom The Farmers’ Museum, the most 
ignificant folk museum in America to- 
day, where the story of early New York 
igriculture and craftsmanship is shown 
not as the dead, departed past but in 
terms of the way people made their 
clothes, shod their horses, taught their 
children and solved their problems. 

Lake Otsego was made famous more 
‘han a century ago by the novels of 
James Fenimore Cooper, especially 
through “The Deerslayer” and “The 
Pioneers,” and as a part of our literary 
tradition it will always have an im- 
portant place. But today it is one of the 
great ports of call for all those who are 
on the road looking for places of inter- 
est, of beauty and of recreation. 


Furs of New York, Past and Present 


. OTTER—Population at safe level in N. Y. 
Open trapping seasons permitted in 1948- 
49. Most durable fur. Prices stable at 
about $20. Some skins 5 ft. long. 


. FISHER—First open trapping season in 
years permitted 1949. Adirondack popula- 
tion at safe level. Probably more fisher 
in N. Y. than all other U. S. regions east 
of Rockies combined. Female small, silky, 
most valued U. S. fur. Male (pictured) 
large, coarse, little value. 


. SKUNK—Plays important part in agricul- 
tural economics as destroyer of beetles, 
grubs. Prices fluctuate around $2. Auto- 
mobile now believed major decimating 
factor although disease has played im- 
portant role in reducing peaks of abund- 


ance. Years ago, N. Y. skunks in top de- 
mand as “Russian sable”. 


4. MINK—Currently next to beaver as most 


valuable short-haired fur. Wild-caught 
animals now sell above ranch mink, but 
latter provide majority of N. Y. skins. 


Prices subject to violent fluctuations, 
$10-35. 


5. MARTEN—Protected in N. Y., where few 


scattered colonies, perhaps representing 
most of U. S. supply east of Rockies, still 
remain in remote Adirondack areas. De- 
pend on heavy stands of coniferous forests 
for existence. This is the American sable, 
usually valued somewhat below female 
fisher. 


6. WEASEL—Three color changes shown: A, 
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brown or summer pelage; B, white or win- 
ter fur, known as ermine; C, changing. In 
southern N. Y. weasels do not always 
change in winter. Prices stable at about $1. 


. MUSKRAT—In point of numbers, by far 


New York’s most valuable fur. Durable; 
often sheared and dyed. Has many trade 
names, depending on finish or part used. 
Central N. Y. marshes produce world’s 
finest muskrats. Easily grown on idle 
marsh lands when properly managed. Often 
top farm crop per acre. A, natural skin; 
B, Hudson seal (sheared and dyed black); 
C, rare albino phase. 


. BEAVER—N. Y. early settlement and his- 


tory based on this rodent which may weigh 
up to 60 pounds. (Skin of such a large 
specimen shown). Beaver absent in N. Y. 
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The Empire State still ranks next to Louisiana as the Nation’s top fur producer; in a good year, 
New York trappers reap $5 million worth; here’s the complete lineup on important furbearers 


in 1900. Populations now built up by pro- 11. OPOSSUM—N. Y. population on steady in- Highly valued as sporting animal. A, cross 


tection to point where harvest of large 
surplus is possible nearly every year. Now 
range through entire State. Flooding by 
beavers often major nuisance. Prices vary 
widely over years to high of about $70. 
Fur invariably sheared to produce velvety 
effect. 


. RACCOON—Present populations high. Fur 
value low, around $2. Fur and leather of 
N. Y. coons heavy, not adapted to current 
style in coat draping. Coon hunters value 
animal highly as impetus for outdoor 
recreation. 


. MOLE—No longer important furbearer. 
Quarter-century ago thousands of N. Y. 
skins sold. Not durable. Hard to manu- 
facture. 


crease. Nuisance to trappers. Fur value 
low, around 50¢. Makes excellent soft trim. 


. WOLVERINE—Extinct in N. Y. for century. 


Never common in America. Cunning. 
Fierce like fisher. Much used as face trim 
for northern parkas. 


. GREY FOX—Entered N. Y. from South. 


Grizzled fur never valuable, 75¢—$1.25. 
Used as trim for cheap coats. Inferior to 
red fox as sporting animal since it often 
holes up, halts hounds. Considered a 
major predator of wildlife. 


. RED FOX—Present fur value very low, 


75¢—$1.25, mainly due to fashion’s dis- 
favor of long-haired pelts. Economic 
status most controversial of all furbearers. 


fox, merely a color phase of the (B) normal 
red. 


. BOBCAT—Low fur value, around 75¢. New 


York’s only wild representative of the cat 
family. May weigh over 40 pounds. 


. LYNX—Now believed extinct in N. Y. No 


records in quarter-century. Compare size 
of feet with bobcat. Weigh about same 
but look much larger. 


. COYOTE—Recent invader. Fur value 


negligible. Economic status negative as 


. predator of livestock, deer, other wildlife. 


. WOLF—No N. Y. records for half-century. 


Skin shown representative of N. Y. type 
although many were larger. 
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WAS in the raw fur trade in the 

K'mpire State for 50 years. Between 

1896 and 1947 I bought a million 
pelts—from mole to bear. 

In that half-century I’ve seen a lot 
of land changed from good healthy 
land to bad sick land. And I’ve seen 
the best part of New York State’s fur 
crop changed from good to bad right 
along with the land. 

As a boy of 13 I did not care too 
much for school. By my dad’s orders 
it was school or work. So not having 
my own way at that age I worked. | 
tried helping a blacksmith, and then 
I worked in a steel mill. But when I 
was 17 I started in the fur business. 
My father was the teacher for he was 
in the fur, hide and skin business him- 
self. 

Now some folks don’t see much dif- 
ference between furs and hides and 
skins. But when I was a boy everybody 
knew. Generally speaking, fur means 
wild animal fur. Hide means cow and 
horsehide. Skin means deer, calf, sheep 
and goatskins. 

Anyway the fur, hide and skin busi- 
ness was rugged work. I arose at 5:30 
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every morning and went to the barn to 
feed and curry the horse before break- 
fast. ‘Then it was off on the daily trip 
to the country to buy the furs the 
trappers would have on hand. Or may- 
be it would be a small collector who 
usually was a feed dealer, keeper of a 
general store, or a blacksmith. 

In those days men who drove all 
through the State wore buffalo, horse 
or cowhide coats and had hot bricks 
put at their feet when driving in zero 
weather. I well remember one morn- 
ing driving my horse and cutter from 
Gloversville to Broadalbin with it read- 
ing 32 below. 

In those days the buying of fur was 
strictly a cash transaction. ‘Trappers on 
back roads, swamps and big timber had 
no use for checks to buy their supplies 
with. Five hundred dollars bought a 
lot of fur around 1897 when muskrats 
were worth only 5¢ to 14¢, skunk 15¢ 
to $1, mink 25¢ to $2, and red fox and 
raccoon had a base price of a quarter. 

The fur I bought before 1900 rep- 
resented only a portion of the total 
catch by each individual trapper be- 
cause at least a quarter of it had little 
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or no value and so would be classed as 
scabs and worthless. It had no value 
because it wasn’t prime, having been 
taken during September or October or, 
in the case of some kinds of furbearers, 
before deep snows arrived. 

So along about 1900 a few of us 
fur dealers got together to see what 
could be done to improve the quality 
of the entire catch by preaching the 
gospel and by getting laws to stop the 
taking of pelts not fully prime. We 
formed the New York State Raw Fur 
Dealer’s Association and then the work 
started. 

We got a lot of help from many 
farmers and trappers who could see 
their incomes increased by the taking 
only of better quality prime pelts. But 
it wasn’t easy going particularly be- 
cause some so-called sportsmen seemed 
only interested in personal pleasure. A 
lot of them would go to the ponds and 
rivers and use the muskrats, our most 
valued furbearer, for target practice. 

By 1900 there weren’t any laws to 
speak of regarding furbearers in New 
York. In 1896 a law was passed which 
protected the beaver at all times. Also 
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about that time (it was April 15, 1896) 
another law was passed, for Wayne 
County only, which protected foxes 
between May 1 and September 30 and 
mink, skunk and muskrat between May 
1 and October 30. Even so, anybody 
in Wayne County could take those fur- 
bearers on his own premises or within 
incorporated village limits at anytime. 
So that one didn’t mean much either. 

Then came some more laws and the 
Conservation Department began to 
grow strong enough to enforce them. 
All the time different groups with their 
own special interests would try to yp 
the laws changed. ‘They are still < 
it every year and it is surprising to see 
the number of bills presented at every 
legislative session. 

As the fur trade grew, fashion began 
to play a bigger part in its economics. 
There was a time, for instance, when 
a large percentage of the folks attend- 
ing a college football game sat very 
comfortably in good warm raccoon 
coats. 

Just think what this same fashion 
would do today with the attendance of 
some games up around 100,000. 

Fifty years ago the most wanted fur 
was what was called Hudson sable. 
This was the skunk of the black or 
short-stripe grade and the fur was mostly 
exported, usually to Paris. Frenchmen 
were hungry for New York skunk. It 
had to be "New York skunk too because 
western pelts were softer and duller. 
There wasn’t the spring in them to 
make the fur stand up. 

Hudson seal came in before 1910. 
This fur was brought out by Hollender 
who sheared muskrats and dyed them 
jet black. Again a New York State 
product—muskrats produced by our 
north-central marshes in particular— 
make the most lustrous and best wear- 
ing Hudson seal of all. Buyers from 
the large fur centers go direct to such 
of our marshes as Oakfield, Montezuma, 
Cicero, Peter Scott, Clay, Dexter and 
the Black Lake and Finger Lakes areas. 

The supply has been on the decline 
and seems hard to increase. In 1927 I 
bought 40,019 muskrats, mostly direct 
from marsh owners, farmers and their 
sons who usually trapped their own 
lands. In 1947, the year I retired, I got 
only 3,203. 


OCATED in Syracuse I could watch 

first-hand the decline of muskrat 

environment right in the heart of the 
best rat country in the nation. 

Of all the battles to exist fought by 
our furbearers I think they lost out the 
most some years ago when all that cry 
went up for drainage. The land grab 
speculators and some of the engineers 


who had only special interests in mind 


were the most damaging. I wish I 
could tell you fully about the thousands 
of acres covering hundreds and hun- 
areds of swamps—some big, some little 
—that were drained. Many of them to- 
day just sit there, dry and useless. 

And here and now I'd like to point 
out to everybody no matter from what 
angle they use wildlife for enjoyment, 
that marshes, their edges, and_ their 
open waters provide the answer to a 
good living for more birds and animals 
than it’s likely you can name. Also, 
what marshes do to hold water on our 
drying land is of course becoming 
known to all. They are quite easy to 
make, too, with proper guiding. ‘We 
need help by people who will keep 
crying louder in favor of marsh value 
than those crying for drainage. 


ERE I'd like to say, without ap- 

pearing to be blowing anybody’ S 
horn because I’m writing for Tue Con- 
SERVATIONIST, that our Conservation 
Department has done more to increase 
the supply of soil and wildlife in the 
last two years by its new program of 
hxing up the land, especially the far- 
mer’s marsh land, than it has done for 
20 years previous. I say that just to help 
get folks to thinking more in this direc- 
tion, and to get them to ask for help 
without waiting for somebody working 
on soil and wildlife conservation to 
come around to sce them first. 

I bought muskrats from marsh own- 
crs Or operators who had, before their 
marshes went bad for one reason or 
another, an income of from $500 to 
»8,000 average per year, with only four 
to six wecks actual work to do. I men- 
tion that for those interested in the 
cash angle. 

Of course a change for the worse in 
the furbearers’ environment hasn’t been 
the only thing affecting population or 
prices. 

Fashions and bad stormy winters 
make fur prices high as well as low. 

There was a time about 20 years ago 
when muskrats sold for $4.80, skunk 
$8.00, mink $30.00, red fox $28.00 and 
raccoon $12.00. But these high prices 
paid the trapper were caused by a short 
supply and by a big demand, especially 
for our New York fur which was in 
greatest demand by Canada, England, 
France and Germany. 

All long-haired furs, especially fox 
and raccoon, have suffered for a mar- 
ket since fashions have changed to 
slender lines. It is a pity when you get 
right down to it how a whim of fashion 
can temporarily upset the trends of 
population of many animals which in 
turn have a bearing on other economic 
conditions. 

Ranch-raised fur also is going into 


over supply. Unsettling fur factors also 
are the skins—like mouton, which is 
French for mutton and is sheepskin. 

Also, furbearers have rises and de- 
clines of population that seem to be 
cycles. Skunks declined for quite a 
while and now seem to be slowly com- 
ing back. For instance, after 50 years 
of buying I have seen my collection 
drop from about 50,000 furs a year to 
6,000. Of all those skunk fell off the 
most, dropping from a 25-year average 
of 3,000 skins to just 88 bought in 
1947. In the case of skunks: I also 
think that automobiles are taking 
very heavy toll, maybe as high as 50 
per cent in some sections. 

Things are looking up for the rarer 
furs. When I started in business there 
were no New York beaver. Today trap- 
pers get several thousand almost every 
year—all because the catch is manage:| 
according to what is called the harvest- 
able surplus. For years, otter were pro- 
tected and so was the valuable fisher. 
This year there was an open season on 
both in New York to take off a surplus. 
Otter, by the way, has been the most 
stable fur over the years with prices 
staying at about a $20 average. The 
small, silky female fisher has been the 
most valuable. I paid $90 each for two 
of them in 1916. We now have more 
in New York than most of the other 
states put together. Beaver have shifted 
all the way between $9 and $70 

Of course the wolverine was extinct 
in New York long before my time and 
the last wolf skin “change ‘d hands when 
I was starting in the business as a boy. 
I have bought only one New York 
lynx. That was in 1918, when a lad 
who said he trapped up in the Adir- 
ondacks south of Malone brought one 
in along with three martens for which 
I gave $30 each. The marten is the 
American sable and is very rare, and of 
course is protected. We can be proud 
that we still have some left. 





OU’RE wondering about the fab- 

ulous silver fox. Yes, I’ve bought 
wild-caught ones. I well recall one from 
the Adirondacks for which I paid $50, 
a comparatively low price in those early 
days because it was more black than 
silvered. 

It has been my hobby over the years 
to collect examples of all the North 
American furs, including a lot of off- 
color ones. I understand the collection 
is quite unique. Now my son, Andy, 
who is carrying on in Syracuse, has it. 
He’d be glad to show it to you. 

I just want to add one more word. 
Sick land won’t grow furs, let alone 
folks. Fur animals are a pretty valuable 
resource in New York, even if we don’t 
care about what happens to us. 
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HIS year New York State trap 

pers have enjoyed an open sea- 

son on fisher—the first in 13 
years. ‘This limited open season has 
been amply justified in spite of reports 
that this animal is extinct in our State. 
While it is true that few people have 
scen this furbearer in its native haunts, 
it is present in the Adirondacks in 
numbers which probably equal, if not 
exceed, those which inhabited the vir- 
gin forests of yesteryear. 

The fisher, pekan, black cat, Pen- 
nant’s marten or pekan cat is often 
thought to be a black or gray fox by 
the deer hunter, and hence frequently 
falls to a well directed shot. Closer in- 
spection will reveal that the fisher has 
much shorter legs, a characteristic 
which is common to the weasel family 
of which the fisher is one of the larger 
members. Moreover, it is much darker 
than the gray fox although old males 
may be very grizzled and gray around 
the head and forequarters. Its actions 
should usually save it from the hunter 
in that it can speed through the trees, 
jumping from one to another, with 
greater speed and agility than a squir- 
rel. Indeed, the squirrel frequently 
falls prey to the fisher even though 
the former has taken refuge in its ar- 
boreal retreat. 

Students of biology and the fisher 
are almost strangers. This is responsible 
in part for the fact that the fisher 
seeks areas well removed from the 
haunts of man, and in part to its re- 
tiring nature. The study of its choice 
of food indicates that it is in a class 
by itself. It will seek out that animated 
pin cushion, the porcupine, to satisfy 
its hunger. 
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It docs not always attack the porcu- 
pine with impunity. ‘The few we have 
seen have had numerous quills im- 
bedded in their bodies. In no instance, 
however, has there been any indica- 
tion that the quills incapacitated the 
animals. The tissue in which the quills 
were imbedded was free of infection or 
inflammation. Dr. C, Hart Merriam 
recorded that when quills are ingested 
with flesh, they align themselves in 
bundles in the intestines and pass 
through without causing any apparent 
irritation. 

There is relatively little objective 
evidence to indicate how the fisher kills 
the porcupine. ‘Track records on the 
snow suggest that the porcupine is a 
more formidable combatant than its 
sluggish character would suggest. When 
one is killed by a fisher, the mortal 
wound is usually inflicted in the belly 
which is free of quills. In eating, the 
fisher skins the “‘porky” from the in- 
side out. 

The food of the fisher is by no 
means restricted to porcupines. Squir- 
rels, hares, ground nesting birds, small 
rodents and even its own congener, the 
marten, may be included in its menu. 
While deer hair may appear in a fisher 
stomach or in droppings, the likelihood 
is that the deer was not killed by the 
fisher, but rather represented hunter 
kill or winter loss. 

The open season this year has been 
viewed with misgiving by some persons. 
This has stemmed from the fact that 
the fisher has been exterminated over 
most of its former range, and greatly 
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reduced in much of its present day 
range. ‘lhese persons fear the same 
may be in store for the New York 
State population. Their fears should 
be allayed by a brief review of past 
events. 

The fisher received no_ protection 
in New York State until 1937. At that 
time the Legislature closed the sea- 
son for an indefinite period. During 
the period when fisher could be taken 
in any manner, day or night, trappers 
and hunters made a conscious effort 
to take young or female fisher, since 
they were many times more valuable 
than old males. With the first tracking 
snows any small fisher track that might 
be found was followed until the animal 
went into a burrow or to a tree. Traps 
were then set, or the tree cut. Usually, 
therefore, a small fisher was taken. 
This selectivity resulted in a preponder- 
ance of females in the take over that 
which would normally result from non- 
selective trapping. In spite of this un- 
wise type of harvest the fisher was not 
exterminated, although it was drastically 
reduced, in the Adirondacks. 


ITH complete protection, fishers 
increased rapidly. By 1940, 
“pockets” of fisher concentration were 
known to most of the Adirondack trap- 
pers. Now the population level is high 
enough to warrant the limited open sea- 
son declared by the Commissioner from 
October 25 to November 25. It is ex- 
pected that the prevailing low prices 
for long-haired furs, together with the 
limit of three fisher per trapper, will 
result in a light harvest. 
—Artuur H. Cook, 
Game Research Investigator 
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E have just come across a stun- 

ning piece of information. It 

obliges us to revise our entire 

concept of the seasons in New York 

and the manner in which our popula- 

tion adjusts itself to them, and also to 

admit that, all these years, we have 

grossly underestimated the philosophi- 
cal stability of our average citizen. 

The information which brought all 

this about was buried in a memoran- 

dum from our Bureau of I*orest Man- 


agement. This is a stalwart outfit, 
cruising timber, marking trees, laying 


out management plans, and in general 
riding herd on co-operators under the 
l’orest Practice Act, but until this mem- 
orandum arrived we had always assumed 
that these activities were generally re- 
duced throughout the State during the 
winter, and that such activities as did 
continue would depend on the severity 
of the local weather. 

We were wrong. The memorandum 
stated that during the winter the Bu- 
reau did more field work in the Adiron- 
dacks (where natives like to refer to 
their year as being ten months of ice 
and two months of thaw) than in the 
Southern ‘Tier, where winters rarely 
amount to much. The reason, accord- 
ing to the usually reliable Bureau, is 
that most Adirondack people have snow- 
shoes and are perfectly willing to go 
into the woods on them, whereas most 
natives of the Southern Tier don’t have 
snowshoes, don’t want snowshoes, and 
don’t seem to think that the winter is 
a good time to go into the woods any- 
way. 

We have no alternative but to con- 
clude from this that winter in New York 
is what you decide to make it. Or how 
you decide to take it. We had always 
assumed that decisions of the Almighty 
as to what kind of weather to send down 
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an open winter, or a tough on 
made all the difference, but again, we 
were wrong. It seems that New York- 
crs have quietly but firmly made up 
their minds about winter well in ad- 

vance of its arrival and don’t intend to 

be influenced by any departures from 
what they consider normal and proper 
for the season. 

But although the significance of it es- 
caped us, we have known all along that 
most New Yorkers have a schedule of 
winter activity that’s independent of 
the weather. Come what may, bats, 
jumping mice and woodchucks go into 
hibernation; chipmunks, bears and 
’coons would probably like to, but don’t 
seem to be quite able to manage it; 
some people and most birds migrate; 
deer grow a new coat of hollow hair and 
move into winter quarters; insects crawl 
under bark or under the protective cov- 
ering of the forest floor; frogs submerge 
in the mud; fish move into deep water; 
plant life is dormant. 

The Department, though secretly en- 
vious of the tactics of the frog, has a 
more active and somewhat more flexible 
program for the winter, regardless of 
what shows up in the way of weather. 
This is the time for reporting on the 
past year and preparing for the next. 
The annual report to the stockholders 
(all the citizens of the State) is pre- 
pared for publication and also for verbal 
delivery, in part, by Department per- 
sonnel at countless mectings of clubs, 
societies, and interested organizations. 
And plans for next vear are carefully 
drawn up, down to the last detail. 


But we would not have you believe 
that winter is a time for paper work only, 
though every bureau has plenty of it. 
State forests are being pruned and 
thinned; Game Protectors are checking 
the activities of hunters, trappers and 
ice fishermen; the Bureau of Marine 
Fisheries has more patroling than usual 
to do because shell fishermen, having 
taken surf clams faster than propagation 
could replace them, are tending to move 
into waters closed to them because of 
pollution; the fish salvage men are 
mending their nets and repairing their 
cquipment; fire fighting tools and ma- 
chinery are being brought into central 
depots for reconditioning and replace- 
ment; at our forest tree nurseries, seed 
is being extracted from cones and 5,000 
new lath racks are being built for seed 
beds; at our hatcheries, 15 million 
trout eggs are being nursed along. 


HESE and other activities will con- 

tinue, come what may in the 
weather line. But, as in the past, the 
best laid plans of mice, men and Con- 
servation Departments will be condi- 
tioned by the movements of vast air 
masses descending upon us from the 
polar regions, or from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, or from the South Atlantic. These 
bring us our winter weather. What will 
it be? 

You may not have noticed it, but your 
town road commissioner is already eye- 
ing the skies for portents, wondering if 
his appropriation for snow clearance will 
last out until spring. We have our wor- 
ries too. Will there be enough snow for 
skiing at Whiteface and Belleayre? We 
hope so. Will there be so much snow 
that a lot of deer will die in the Adiron- 
dacks? We hope not. 


—P. W. Fossurcu 
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EMEMBER the tales of long 

R winter evenings on the farm 

when the farmer had nothing 

to do but whittle and spit? Well, 

friends, those days have gone forever 

—gone, anyway, for the farmer who 
wants to stay in business. 

It’s true, of course, that actual phy- 
sical work on the farm is reduced to 
a minimum during the winter, although 
for many farmers there’s still plenty to 
do outside; there’s the woodlot to thin, 
firewood to cut, manure to spread, 
maybe some logs to get out to the 
mill, wagons and machinery to put in 
shape. But the big winter work is, or 
should be, mental, and there’s plenty 
of opportunity to think while cleaning 
stables or grading spuds. The best cold 
weather conservation comes under the 
head of planning; winter is the time 
to think about, and plan, a sound soil 
conservation program. 

If you think that such a program is 
too much trouble and that you can get 
by without it, consider the following 
facts: 

A gallon of water weighs eight and 
one-third pounds; there are 28,000 gal- 
lons in an acre-inch of water; and our 
average annual precipitation is 36 
inches. Therefore, each acre of land 
is annually pelted by more than 8,000,- 
000 pounds of water falling at the rate 
of 20 miles per hour. The poets who 
speak about the stuff that “droppeth 
as the gentle rain from Heaven” are 
sadly misinformed. Since weight times 
momentum equals energy, it’s no won- 
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der that unprotected soil is so mauled, 
puddled, beat up, and churned that it 
looses its grip and lets runoff water 
take it on a one way ride. So next 
time you see rain pelting unprotected 
topsoil, compare it to a trapper pelt- 
ing a muskrat. Both the topsoil and 
the muskrat are being skinned. 

Topsoil loss reduces the soil’s ca- 
pacity to absorb water and starts a vic- 
ious circle of more runoff to cause more 
erosion. Crops frequently need the 
wasted moisture, because the amount 
of water required by growing crops is 
almost unbelievable. For example, a 
barrel of water is used in growing a 
stalk and ear of corn, while an acre of 
corn may use 12,500 barrels of water 
during the growing season. Small won- 
der that people are seeking informa- 
tion that will help them plan a better 
job of soil and water management. 

To assist farmers with their planning, 
Farm Bureau committees have asked 
the Extension Service to include soil 
and water management in winter train- 
ing school programs. When we were 
first asked to teach at these schools, we 
tried to tell the story by lung power 
and gesticulation. Did you ever hear 
a soil conservationist try to explain land 
use capabilities, mechanical measures, 
soil treatment and crop rotation? Be- 
fore he is half way through the audience 
is squirming, because the mind can 
absorb only as much as the seat can 
endure. But the trouble is that he 
can’t explain just one practice and say 
“this is the way to manage soil and 
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water”, because like skinning a cat 
there are lots of ways to do it and a 
combination of treatments is usually 
required. 

So, to help you with the soil con- 
servation planning that we hope you're 
going to do this winter, we decided to 
build a gadget that would answer the 
question “Am I maintaining soil pro- 
ductivity on my farm?” and, if the reply 
was in the negative, show what was 
wrong. We'd like to have you see this 
gadget in actual operation, but mean- 
while the pictures here show that it 
looks like a cross between a slot ma- 
chine and a roulette wheel, hence its 
name “One Armed Bandit.” It’s about 
four feet high, and so is large enough 
to use before audiences of 300 people. 
Soil conditions, soil treatment, me- 
chanical measures and crop rotations 
for a particular piece of land are es- 
tablished by revolving circular discs 
which turn independently of each 
other. The discs are wired so that a 
green light shows if soil productivity is 
being maintained by the practices in 
question, a yellow light if the results 
are questionable, or a red light if 
practices are inadequate. Nearly 800 
possible combinations are interpreted 
through the use of four wiring circuits 
and relays. 


ICTURE 2 shows the rack for 
measuring land use capabilities. 
Placards measuring the capability of the 
land have been placed in the rack at the 
left, and you will notice that these in- 
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clude the amount of humus in the soil, 
seriousness of past erosion, texture of 
soil, adequacy of drainage, length of 
slope and steepness of _— In this ex- 
ample, the top of the column of plac- 
ards reaches to LUC (short for land 
use capability) 3, indicating that con- 
ditions on this particular piece of land 
are neither very good nor very bad, 
meaning that the land can be used for 
crops but will need a complete soil con- 
servation program to keep it productive 
over the years. 

If the land had been flat with well 
drained soil, narrower placards would 
have been inserted that would have 
added up to LUC 1, meaning that 
good farming will maintain productiv- 
ity. On the other hand, if the slope 
had been very long and steep with other 
unfavorable conditions, wide placards 
would have been used, and that would 
have brought the top of the column 
up to LUC 4. That would mean that 
the land in question cannot be safely 
plowed but should be kept in vegeta- 
tion. Determining land use capabili- 
ties is a very important part of conser- 
vation because, like a bathing suit, it 
covers the subject and protects what it 
covers. 


ICTURE 3. shows the bandit 

working on a problem, the details 
supplied by a farmer in the audience. 
Soil conditions added up to LUC 3, 
so the inner ring is set accordingly. 
Only commercial fertilizer is used, and 
that fact is recorded on the soil treat- 


ment disc. Since diversion ditches and 
strip-cropping are in operation they 
are displayed, and the cropping rota- 
tion is shown. In this case the “bandit” 
flashed the yellow or “caution” light 
because, even with diversions and strips, 
some erosion will occur on LUC 3 
under these conditions and with this 
particular crop rotation. The green light 
could be obtained by using a winter 
cover crop in addition to fertilizer, or 
by lengthening the rotation to include 
more hay. If diversion and strips were 
not used the light would be as red as 
a spanked baby. 


SING the bandit is fun. Fur- 

thermore, or perhaps therefore, it 
seems to help people understand the 
principles of soil conservation. When 
the red light appears the farmer’s next 
question is: “What can I do about it?” 
By turning the discs he can be shown 
what he must do to get the green light. 
Maybe it’s the rotation that’s at fault, 
maybe it’s lack of organic matter, or 
maybe he needs more measures to con- 
trol the movement of water. 

Of course, there are arguments—but 
then that’s what we want. When a 
man says “I don’t do those things and 
I don’t have any crosion,” and his 
neighbor retorts, “The heck you don’t”, 
the audience is wide awake. But the 
main thing is that when a person can 
argue about something it shows he at 
least partially understands it—and un- 
derstanding is necessary before any prob- 
lem can be solved. 


The “One Armed Bandit”, showing discs and wiring 
system used to indicate condition of farmer's soil 


At left, the rack for measuring land use capabili- 
ties. Placards add up to 3—not good, not bad 


3. The “Bandit” as it goes to work. The center light 
(yellow) comes 


The old story of Mohammed and 
the Mountain illustrates the trouble 
you can get into through lack of under- 
standing. To impress his people Mo- 
hammed ordered the Mountain to come 
to him. But the Mountain stood still 
—so Mohammed went to the Moun- 
tain. But he might have gained his 
point if he had understood the proc- 
esses of erosion, because with a little 
time part of the mountain would have 
moved down to him. Furthermore, 
and more important, if Mohammed 
had understood the seriousness of ero- 
sion the Near East might not be the 
barren desert it is today. 

There isn’t much danger that Amer- 
ica will become a desert, simply be- 
cause more and more people are be- 
coming aware of our soil conservation 
problems and are seeking answers to 
them. They are taking time to plan a 
soil conservation program. Information 
and help may be obtained by consulting 
Soil Conservation District directors, 
visiting with neighbors who have a 
program in operation, reading bulletins, 
or attending training schools. But in 
the last analysis seeing is believing 
and to really learn much about con- 
servation or anything else one must 
see how it can be worked out. Experts 
tell us that 90 per cent of what we 
know is learned through our eyes. 

That’s why the builders of the bandit 
have now perfected a pocket model 
which may soon be available for indi- 
vidual use. (Some people never learn 


when to stop tinkering with gadgets.) 
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N 1911 the Legislature established 
the New York State College of 
Forestry, now a unit of the State 

University of New York, at Syracuse 
University. The new College had an 
exceptionally broad charter. Its key sen- 
tence directed the offering of forestry 
study “in field and forest, classroom 
and laboratory, in industrial and com 
mercial plants.” 

The charter-writers were men with 
vision. They saw that America’s special 
conditions of forest species, growth, 
size, terrain, processing, and use called 
for a broader philosophy than traditions 
had hitherto allowed. ‘(he European 
tradition (closely followed in this coun 
try up to that time) covered only forest 
tree planting, care, and management, 
and forest utilization so far as logging, 
hauling, and the like. American con- 
servationists of vision chafed under 
these limitations for a long time. ‘They 
believed that what happened to the 
forest resource when it left the woods 
and was being used by industry and in 
commerce was also a conservation prob- 
lem. Did industry use the right wood 
in the best way? Was wood wasted, 
and manpower and machinery misused, 
for lack of knowledge that a forester 
had or could obtain? No less than its 
seeding and growth, shouldn’t wood’s 
disposition and final use concern trained, 
professional, technical experts in wood, 
i. €., foresters? 

New York was first to provide public 
education in this expanded philosophy 
of forestry. Its new state College at 
Syracuse offered the traditional courses 
(adapted to American needs), and ad- 
ditionally, an increasing range of studies 
drawn from the physical and biological 
sciences, social sciences, the arts and 
humanities, administration, and indus 
trial technology as each was related to 
trees and wood. 

Instead of just one route to a degree 
and career in forestry, the New York 
State College of Forestry provided sev 
eral routes, for the first time in educa 
tion and forestry history. It did so 
through new curricula in wood tech- 
nology, conversion and distribution of 
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lumber, retail merchandising and light 
construction with wood, pulp and paper 
manufacture, wood technology, and 
landscape and recreational management 
wherein were included city forestry and 
arboriculture. From common prepara- 
tion in the basic facts of modern for- 
estry as freshmen, students began their 
major studies in the diversified curricula 
with their second college year. Whether 
in the general forestry sequence, “the 
liberal arts of forestry,” or in the spe- 
cialized sequences, student foresters 
had, and now have, the common bond 
of dedication to conservation. 

A public among which the conserva- 
tion movement was by then in full 
swing responded enthusiastically to this 
expansion of forestry’s meaning. In six 
years the new College led all forestry 
schools in enrollment, and has not been 
headed since. The philosophy it 
pioneered now prevails in forestry edu- 
cation throughout the country. Today 
the College has 838 students, including 
89 working for master’s and doctor’s 
degrees. ‘Their number does not in- 
clude 50 men at the College’s division 
known as the State Ranger School at 
Wanakena, where, in one of only six 
schools of the kind in the U. S., stu- 
dents take 44 weeks of concentrated 
training for semi-professional forestry. 


UALITY of faculty and facilities 

explains. much about the con- 
tinued standing of New York’s forestry 
education. Now numbering 82 men, 
nearly all foresters, the teaching and 
research staffs contain individuals of 
national and international authority 
whose knowledge, influence, and ac- 
complishments bring visitors from all 
parts of the world. 

The College has six demonstration 
forests totaling about 23,000 acres 
which are outdoor laboratories of in- 
struction, demonstration, and research. 
Each serves as a scene of surveying, tim- 
ber cruising, wildlife observation, tree- 
growth tests, and other operations in 
which student foresters get the field ex- 
perience that is a fundamental of their 
training. All sophomores except those 
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in pulp and paper manufacture spend 
11 consecutive weeks in the College’s 
summer camp on Cranberry Lake, bene- 
fiting from a group camp experience, 
daily work with wood tools on practical 
field problems, class study, demonstra- 
tion, and practice, and research trips to 
northern New York lumbering and for- 
est-product operations. Juniors also 
spend May at another ficld headquar- 
ters of the College, and students of all 
levels and majors leave campus on study 
trips to other parts of the State and the 
United States more frequently and 
lengthily than is true of students of 
other colleges. 

In another way, too, students of New 
York State College of Forestry crowd 
the four college years with intensive 
training and practical experience. Many 
spend summers working in field forestry 
for the State Conservation Department, 
lumber companies, or federal depart- 
ments responsible for national parks. 
Others get jobs in paper mills, furniture 
factories, lumber yards, and other wood- 
using industries. One 12-week summer 
of such work is a common requirement 
for graduation. More than one sum- 
mer is so spent by many students be- 
cause they know that such experience 
will enhance their value when they seek 
employment upon graduation. 

The professional value of the students 
is already uniquely high from practical 
experience gained right at the College. 
Besides two main buildings of class- 
rooms and laboratories (two more have 
been authorized for construction soon) 
there are a greenhouse and insectarium 
for student botanists and entomologists, 
the Roosevelt Wildlife Station on the 
Huntington forest of 15,000 acres, a 
wood-working shop, commercial-size dry 
kiln, adhesives laboratory containing an 
electronic press that quickly bonds ply- 
wood with high-frequency rays, and a 
$650,000 pulp and paper facility that 
includes a full-size pulp beater and 
paper making machine. 

The investment of tax money in such 
special facilities as these pays substan- 
tial dividends to New York State resi- 
dents in several ways. Young men of 
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the State become a rich human asset 
when educated for profesional service 
in forestry, with its vast humanitarian 
and economic importance. ‘This aspect 
of their training and vocation is im- 
pressed upon men admitted to the tui- 
tion-free institution. 


HE knowledge and skill of the 
faculty and staff are available with- 

out charge to New York State residents 
through the College’s department of 
public education and information. Prop- 
erty owners can find out what to do 
about the disease or insect infesting 
their shade trees, for example, or about 
rescuing abandoned land from idleness. 
Businessmen can tap the specialists for 
help in solving a problem of production 
in wood industry. The College’s land- 
use studies are pointing the way to more 
community and_ personal income 
through forestry. The College’s re- 
search on pulping hardwoods is bright- 
ening the future of the State’s paper 
mills, which have been suffering from 
dwindling local supplies of softwoods. 
An important long-range implication of 
this College work is job security for 
thousands of New York Staters. 

Research is pioneering work, always, 
and the College has a current budget 
of $225,000 for such work this year. 
The institution continues pioneering 
in education, too, integrating it with 
research. This fall of 1949 the College 
of Forestry installed a new curriculum 
in wood plastics, first program of its 
kind among the country’s forestry col- 
leges, and one of only two available 
anywhere in the Nation. Conservation 
thinking is behind this new curriculum: 
that the forest resources may be wisely 
used in the making of wood alloys. 

American forestry promises to de- 
velop to the intensity now typical of 
Europe. Authorities predict that when 
that time comes the United States will 
require ten times today’s total of 12,000 
American foresters. If so, New York’s 
record and its plans for the future indi- 
cate that the leaders and a large share 
of the profession will continue to be 
products of this State. 
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COULD BE —Joe La Plante, ageless but 
around 80, lives alone in a cabin off 
the main road between Indian Lake and 
Blue Mountain Lake. During the past 
few weeks he has had a lot of company 
in the form of a big black bear, but Joe 
doesn’t scare easily and wasn’t especially 
perturbed as long as the bear just stood 
and looked at him. 

Relations became strained, however, 
when the bear decided to investigate 
the cold box in which Joe stores food 
in back of his cabin. And relations 
reached the breaking point when he 
saw the bear lift his head out of the box 
with a bag containing butter in his 
mouth. Joe jumped out the rear door 
and onto the bear’s back, then two 
started off down the trail. Joe hung on 
and kept hitting the bear on the nose 
with a stick of stovewood until he 
dropped the butter. Then Joe returned, 
straightened out his food supply, and 
congratulated himself on having seen 
the last of the bear. 

But Joe was wrong. The next night 
the bear came back and grabbed some 
bacon. Joe’s inhibitions completely dis- 
appeared at this affront, and he threw a 
shovel full of hot coals on his former 
friend’s back. The bear let out a roar, 
dropped the bacon and somersaulted 
down the trail, stopping at intervals to 
tub his back in the damp leaves. 

Jack Carroll, our local Game Pro- 
tector, calls on Joe frequently. Joe tells 
him the bear hasn’t been around lately. 

—Paut CnHapman, Indian Lake 


FROM: C. W. Ham, Game Protector 
TO: James Hanville, District Game 
Protector 
On November 18, 1944, former Pro- 
tector Schrader and I apprehended one 
Charles Roth of East Lee, Mass. taking 
two wild deer without horns three 
inches in length and by the aid of a 
spotlight. Seth Hopkins of South Lee, 
Mass., who accompanied Roth, being a 
better runner than either Schrader or 
myself, escaped in the woods. 

Roth, after signing an affidavit nam- 
ing Hopkins as the other person in- 
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volved in the violation, compromised, 
after a couple of adjournments, for the 
sum of $400. 

Between the time of the adjourn- 
ments Roth, accompanied by a friend, 
stopped at the home of the Justice to 
examine the papers in the case. At a 
still later date, the man who had accom- 
panied Roth on the earlier visit to the 
home of Justice Curtis appeared alone, 
requesting the use of the telephone and 
asking to examine the papers again. ‘The 
Judge, recognizing him as having been 
there with Mr. Roth previously, granted 
his request. It was at this time, it is 
believed the affidavit given by Roth 
against Hopkins disappeared. An action 
was started by the Attorney-General’s 
office before the Columbia County 
Grand Jury to recover the affidavit, but 
without success. 

On November 28, 1949, Mr. Hop- 
kins, hunting in the Austerlitz Moun- 
tains, was arrested on a warrant by Pro- 
tector McDonald and myself. I have 
had the warrant in my possession since 
November 18, 1944, a little over five 
years. Hopkins was permitted to 
compromise before Justice Curtis, the 
same Justice before whom the case was 
begun in 1944, for the sum of $102.50. 





Hybrid pup 









(dog-coyote) 
photographed at 
Delmar Game Farm 
as he speculates 


about his ancestry 
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_. . NOTES OF GENERAL INTEREST 


DEER REPELLENT-—Field tests con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Fish and 
Wildlife Investigations with Goodrite 
Z. 1. P. on cauliflower and cabbage in- 
dicate that this repellent is quite ef- 
fective against deer. Due to unavoid- 
able complications inherent in tests in 
which the land and crops are not under 
the complete control of the research 
project, it was not possible to complete 
precise tests; farmers did not plant 
whole fields in a single day and insisted 
on “planting in” where deer ate plants. 
However, it was evident that the ani- 
mals avoided the sprayed piants. 

At least three of the farmers co- 
operating in the tests were enthusiastic 
about the new repellent and expressed 
their intention to purchase a supply for 
their own use next spring. But one 
farmer protested that his insect control 
work was accomplished by dusting, and 
that he could not justify buying spray- 
ing equipment solely for the purpose of 
protecting his crops against deer. 

Most of the landowners who raise 
cauliflower and cabbage on a large scale 
could at least partially solve this prob- 
lem by spraying large numbers of plants 
in the transplant beds with an ordinary 
garden sprayer. 
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COVER FISH 


Although the sheepshead and the white bass are classed in different families, 
their superficial similarity has led to some contusion in identifying them. While 
not common in New York State, they happen to occur together in a large part 
of their limited distribution here. Their joint appearance on the back cover 
will, we hope, be useful as well as ornamental. 


Placed side by side, differences in the two fish are obvious. 


The rounded 


snout, defnitely suggestive of a sheep's nose, is characteristic of the sheeps- 
head, as are the long, continuous dorsal fin and rounded (rhombic) tail. Dif- 
ferences in body shape alone are sufficient to distinguish the two. 


sheepshead 


FPYAHIS fish (also called the fresh- 

water drum) is found in the larger 
waters along New York’s _ north- 
em boundary waters and generally is 
widely distributed in the Mississippi, 
Great Lakes and Hudson Bay water- 
sheds. It is common in Lake Erie, rela- 
tively rare in bays and larger rivers along 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence 
River, and fairly common in Lake 
Champlain. 

It is taken occasionally by anglers as 
well as by commercial fishermen, but 
usually is accidental in catches from our 
waters. It is neither abundant enough 
nor desirable enough as a food or game 
fish to attract fishing in its own right. 
Maximum size of the sheepshead is re- 
corded as 60 pounds, but it is uncom- 
mon to see one over ten pounds weight. 

Like its marine relatives the sheeps- 
head is capable of making a grinding or 
croaking sound. It seems to be uncertain 
whether the fish makes these noises by 
grinding its very heavy pharyngeal teeth 
or by some action of the air bladder. 
The ear bones (also called otoliths or 
lucky stones) are thought by some to 
have a function in this connection, but 
there is no positive evidence of this. 


white bass 


ISTRIBUTION of this fish in 

New York waters is similar to that 
of the sheepshead. It does not occur in 
Lake Champlain or along the St. Law- 
rence River, however, but has come 
farther into inland waters in the cen- 
tral part of the State. It is present in 
Oneida Lake and the Barge Canal, for 
example—where no sheepshead has been 
recorded. 

White bass have been taken occa- 
sionally in New York waters by both 
anglers and commercial fishermen but 
appear never to have been abundant 
enough to deserve management con- 
sideration here. As a sport fish it oc- 
cupies a position intermediate between 
pan and game fish, reaching a maximum 
size of about three pounds. It is well- 
liked by anglers but conditions seem to 
be generally unfavorable for it in New 
York waters. 

This is a fish of big rivers and river- 
bottom lakes, preferring the rich mud 
or silt bottom lakes commonly found 
in the Mississippi Valley. As an adult 
it subsists principally upon insects and 
minnows, traveling and feeding in 
schools. White bass anglers may use 
either bait or flies successfully. 





ARCHERY BOOM (AND BUST)— 
Things are looking up for the white- 
tailed deer in New York. At least it 
would appear that his chances of sur- 
viving the hunting season are vastly im- 
proving as more and more conservation- 
ists abandon the rifle for the bow. 
Confirming evidence of this is the 
story of a group which converged on 
Allegany State Park on November 10. 
In the group were Dr. Durward L. 
Allen and Walt Crissey of the Patuxent 
Research Refuge in Maryland; Frank 
Edminster, of the Soil Conservation 
Service in Upper Darby, Pa.; Drs. Gus- 
tav Swanson, William Wimsatt, Ollie 
Hewitt and Robert Eadie of Cornell; 
Dr. Steve Eaton from St. Bonaventure 
College; H. Gould Metcalf from Cort- 


land State Normal; and E. L. Cheatum, 
Art Cook and Nick Drahos from this 
Department. 

This impressive array of talent did 
manage to collect a buck on the last 
day. Edminster was the first to fire an 
arrow at it, but reported a miss; then 
Metcalf, farther down the runway, let 
fly another arrow and claimed a hit. In 
any case, the buck was trailed and 
found dead, and Metcalf dressed it out, 
lugged it out of the woods and had his 
picture taken with it. 

It was then discovered, and only 
then, that the arrow which had done 
the job belonged to Mr. Edminster. He 
should be a happy man indeed, as he 
not only got the deer, but got it dressed 
and delivered roadside. 

































DR. GREELEY 


HIS SLINGS, ARROWS, 
AND OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 


John R. Greeley, Chief Aquatic Biol- 
ogist in our Department and a regular 
contributor to this magazine, is a man 
of considerable attainments, not the 
least of which is his height. It is said 
that if he ever stood up straight he 
would probably measure about six feet 
7 inches, all of which altitude is pre- 
cariously supported by an estimated live 
weight of not more than 150. 





This fall Dr. Greeley found a long- 
bow which was long enough for him, a 
quiver full of arrows (not enough, as it 
turned out), and, taking advantage of 
the special archery season for deer, loped 
off into the woods near Schroon Lake. 
There he found a large buck, which 
happened to be asleep in its bed at the 
time. 



























The Doctor approached to within 
suitable distance and discharged an ar- 
row. We regret to report that nothing 
happened. The Doctor then discharged 
four more arrows one of which must 
have come reasonably close, because the 
buck woke up, got slowly to its feet and 
stood broadside, eyeing the Doctor with 
bored, heavy-lidded irritation. 


The Doctor proceeded to string and 
launch his remaining two arrows. 


According to the Doctor himself, the 
buck did not actually yawn. (We be- 
lieve this may have been because the 
animal was chewing a cud which it 
didn’t want to lose.) It simply walked 
off in disgust, now and then casting a 
reproachful glance back over its 
shoulder. 
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FOREST PRACTICE DOINGS—In 
District 1 (headquarters in Oneonta) 
demand for stumpage and logs is at a 
low ebb, especially for low grades. One 
landowner has sold hemlock stumpage 
for $6 per MBF. In another part of the 
district an FPA co-operator has sold 12 
MBF of hemlock stumpage (marked 
trees) for $15 per MBF, reflecting a 
local demand. Stumpage for white ash 
is about $30 per MBF, about $15 for 
black cherry, hard maple and_ black 
birch. 
° 


In District 3 (headquarters in Cort- 
land) a survey of the general market for 
forest products in a portion of the dis- 
trict leaves no doubt but that it’s a 
buyer’s market, in contrast to the seller’s 
market which has prevailed since 1942. 
The pulpwood market in this area, con- 
fined to poplar, is virtually non-existent. 
There is good demand for fuelwood, 
but here again the price has dropped 
from a previous high of about $5 a cord 
roadside to about $3.50. 

The piling market remains good, but 
stumpage prices are down about 20 per 
cent. Specialty products, such as white 
ash for handles and baseball bats, are 
still in good demand but the price has 
decreased from a high of $45 per thou- 


sand on the stump to a maximum of 
$35 per M. And the $35 stumpage can 
be obtained only for very high quality 
material. 

6 


In District 10 (headquarters in North- 
ville) a market for black cherry has de- 
veloped. Letts Lumber Co. of North- 
ville is paying $50 per thousand board 
feet, Scribner scale, delivered to the 
mill. Logs must be clear and of good 
quality, 8, 10 and 14 feet. This market 
permits marking and disposition of a 
great deal of cherry which has under- 
gone crown damage from ice and snow. 

e 


In District 12 (headquarters in Cats- 
kill) a more encouraging aspect of the 
drought has been the apparent rejuvena- 
tion and revival of early planted larch 
plantations. It has been noted that in 
the case of trees planted this spring, 
near Altamont, growth stopped about 
the middle of August. But with the 
arrival of the early September rains and 
contained warm weather, many of these 
trees put on new vigorous growth. The 
new shoots measured up to three inches 
in some cases. 

Irving Milton Cross of Hoosick Falls, 
an FPA co-operator, owns one of the 
few stands of virgin white pine remain- 





ing in Rensselaer County. ‘The pines, 
along with red and black oak, are domi- 
nants in the 20-acre unit, and a large 
number of the trees are 36 inches in 
diameter, five to six logs in length, and 
would scale 2,000 board feet per tree. 
The woodlot has been in the family for 
three generations and only an occasional 
tree has been removed when needed. A 
number of borings were taken and it 
was found that the pines are solid and 
growing about two inches in diameter 
every 15 years. 
* 

In District 13 (headquarters in Mid- 
dletown) visits to a number of this 
year’s plantations revealed results have 
been rather poor, with about 50 per 
cent survival. The seedlings were not 
able to withstand the severe drought 
of the past summer and showed signs 
of browning and dying after becoming 
established and starting to grow. 

* 


In District 14 the age of enterprise 
remains. Tom Butler of Croton Falls 
operates a small sawmill. He processes 
his small dimension stock into two types 
of Adirondack lawn chairs; also a small 
size for children. He has also put on 
the market a one-hole Chick Sale cot- 
tage for which he claims a brisk demand. 


MIGHTY MUSHROOM-—An exten- 
sive research program is in operation 
it the University of Chicago under the 
auspices of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission the purpose of which is to intro- 
duce radioactive carbon into important 
medicinal drugs; also into substances 
vhich are used for experiments. 

One of the materials selected for 
study is the poisonous mushroom Ama- 
nita muscaria, the poisonous principle 
of which is muscarine. The group at 
the University of Chicago has been 
searching for over a year “for a supply 
of these mushrooms, but weather con 
ditions proved unfavorable until early 
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September. The heavy rains then caused 
a great growth of these mushrooms in 
several localities in New York State. 

With the enthusiastic co-operation 
of a group in the State of New York 
Conservation Department under the 
Icadership of District Forester I. S. 
Bowlby, several members of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago were directed to the 
State plantation of Norway spruce near 

‘anaseraga. A great profusion of these 
hetaiiiina muscaria appeared, growing 
under the spruce, and collection was 
undertaken. At the present time the 
forestry group at Bath are continuing 
their activities to secure additional sup- 
plics for us. [Mr. 
Bowlby has discov- 
ered the mushrooms 
in two other refores- 
tation areas in his 
district —Fd.] 

The main purpose 
for gathering these 
mushrooms is to ex- 
tract the poisonous 
muscarine, and also 
to try to cultivate 


Amanita muscaria, 
poison, but useful in 
atomic research 
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the spores in an artificial nutrient me- 
dium, with the hope that we may be 
able to obtain muscarine from the spores 
grown in the laboratory. This work is 
being undertaken with the co-opera- 
tion of the mycologist in the Depart- 
ment of Botany at the University. 

At the present time there is no mus- 
carine available in any part of the world. 
(This statement is made as a result of 
numerous inquiries to Russian firms, as 
well as to individuals in other parts of 
the world.) We must have a consider- 
able amount of raw material in order to 
prepare workable quantities of this very 
poisonous principle, since it requires 
over 50 pounds of mushrooms to get 
less than half a gram of the poisonous 
principle. 

The finding of these mushrooms 
around Bath has enabled the workers at 
the University of Chicago to begin this 
important research problem. At the 
moment, muscarine has no value in 
therapeutics, but it is a most useful 
principle for experimental work in lab- 
oratories. Frequently a very poisonous 
substance is a useful tool in the labora- 
tory, and may be the means of obtain- 
ing new therapeutic agents of great im- 
portance. —E. M. K. Getninc, 

Chairman, Dept. of Pharmacology, 
University of Chicago 
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DEER CHECKING-While _ tabula- 
tion of the reported take of deer dur- 
ing the past fall is still far from com- 
plete, records from the checking 
stations operated by game research per- 
sonnel indicate a large number were 
taken. In the Adirondacks the number 
checked, at stations operated both last 
year and this, increased from 457 to 
704. In the ten western counties where 
a one deer of either sex season was held 
a year ago, 575 bucks were checked this 
fall—-which compares favorably with the 
number recorded at the same stations 
during the last previous buck season 
(1947) in this section. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 
this year, for the first time since these 
checking stations have been operated, 
yearlings were the most frequent age 
class among bucks taken in the Adiron- 
dacks. This reflects the much higher 
than average survival of fawns during 
last year’s mild winter. With respect to 
the western counties, the taking of 
antlerless deer in 1948 seems to have 
been successful in lowering the general 
abundance of deer and reducing dam- 
age complaints without markedly af- 
fecting the take of bucks this fall. 


These data, which have now been 
taken for several years, indicate that the 


GRAND NATIONAL—On Oct. 28, 
29 and 30, when a host of owners, 
handlers and spectators gathered to sce 
21 setters and 11 pointers perform, New 
York was the scene of the Grand Na- 
tional Grouse Championship. 

The place was the Pharsalia Game 
Management Area in Chenengo 
County, where grouse have always been 
abundant. This area, although primar- 
ily a public hunting tract and supple- 
mented by adjacent Reforestation 
Areas, had been especially prepared for 
the holding of grouse dog trials. Its 
cover types represent a unique midpoint 
between the “close” coniferous covers 
of eastern New York and New England 
and the more “‘open” hardwood areas of 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, where the 
Grand National has been held. 

During the trial the weather was let- 
ter perfect and the twelve champion- 
ship courses provided birds for every 
brace of dogs, with as many as ten birds 
on some courses. 

The grand finale came, near the end 
of the third day, when the two-hour 
second series was conducted between 
the two top dogs—Skyhigh, setter dog 
owned by Sam Light of Punxsutawney 
and handled by Larry Tuttle of John- 
sonburg, Pennsylvania; and Spunky De- 
light, pointer bitch, owned by Henry 
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proportion of the antlered deer taken by 
hunting each fall approximates 70 per 
cent of those present in the western 
counties, 50 per cent in the Catskills 
and 30 per cent in the Adirondacks. 


THE GOVERNOR SIGNS UP—The 
Department has a new Forest Practice 
Act co-operator in Dutchess County— 
the Hon. Thomas E. Dewey, who is 
the owner of some 160 acres of wood- 
land in the Town of Pawling. 

It seems particularly appropriate that 
the Governor, who sponsored the enact- 
ment of the Forest Practice Act in 
1946, is now placing his own forest 
lands under scientific forestry. 


Berol of New York City and handled 
by Michael Semnitore of Woburn, 
Massachusetts. Championship honors 
and the “Grouse Bowl” went to Sky- 
high, with Spunky Delight as runner 
up. Both dogs performed beautifully. 


OMISSION-Scheduled for publication 
in this issue, but unavoidably detained, 
was an article by C. W. Severinghaus 
describing the technique used in deter- 
mining the age of a deer by inspection 
of its teeth. 

This article will appear in an early 
issue, but meanwhile we must apologize 
to those who are looking for it in this 
one, 


PULPING DEVICE—Among the prob- 
lems confronting Adirondack pulp men 
is that of harvesting mature timber on 
the high, inaccessible peaks. 

The “skyline crane” which Finch, 
Pruyn has installed at its camp at Sal- 
mon River is of great interest. The 
company’s forester is using this rig to 
get pulpwood off a steep slope on a 
knob north of Salmon Pond. 

This cable-way system, made in 
Switzerland, consists of a ths inch 
cable supporting a car to which the 
logs are locked. The car rides down by 
gravity, is pulled back up by the motor 
installed at the top end of the cable. 
Logs can be pulled into the cable from 
600 feet on either side. While in no 
way a cheap logging system, it does 
permit the harvesting of timber from 
ground too steep and rough for horses. 


Everyone had a good time. We will 
be looking forward to welcoming this 
group to the National Grouse Futurity, 
which will be held on the Cuba Grouse 
Trial Area in Allegany County in the 
spring of 1950. 





Three guests of the Department 
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HERE is no reason why winter 
sports should be confined to ski 
slopes with tows. 

Thousands of people hike into the 
High Peak area of northern Essex 
County in summer, but only the few 
who have tackled this region in winter 
know what a marvelous experience it is. 
Four or five feet of snow is average on 
the higher elevations. Small tree 
growth, ground litter and small blow- 
downs are completely buried. You can 
push your skis or drag your snowshoes 
in just about any direction. Brook beds 
become smooth ski runs, and the wider 
streams in the valleys are often veritable 
ski highways. 

This sort of travel is easier on skis 
than on snowshoes even for the inex- 
perienced, and especially when climb 
ing. Climbing on skis is a matter of the 
right wax or sealskin climbers, depend 
ing on the grade; on snowshoes one 
has to dig in. For cross-country skiing 
with gentle ups and downs, the main 
thing is to know how 1) walk, how to 
turn around, how to sidestep up and 
down grades and—very important— how 
to get up after a fall. This is quite a 
stunt in deep snow. And there are some 
important “musts” for cross-country 
skiing: proper outfit including goggles; 
never go alone; if possible have an ex- 
perienced skier as leader; never remove 
your skis in deep snow unless abso 
lutely necessary. 

Cross-country ski touring and winter 
camping is a sport for the young and 


SKIING CROSS-COUNTRY 


hardy. Last winter college outing clubs 
from various eastern colleges competed 
for winter camping trophies and winter 
mountaineering trophies offered by the 
Adirondack Mt. Club. As a result, other 
people less experienced were encour- 
aged to try this sport and on two occa- 
sions near tragedies resulted. So don’t 
overestimate yourself- —and take it easy. 

We recommend a ski jaunt to Lake 
Golden in the High Peak area via Ava- 
lanche Pass. ‘The round trip from 
Adirondack Loj at Heart Lake can be 
made in a day, and a novice skier with 
stamina and a good heart will have no 
difficulty (that is, not much). (Probably 
more women than men have made this 
trip on skis.) 

The Pass itself on an average winter 
day has from 10 to 15 feet of snow. 
Beyond the Pass the route is over the 
snow covered ice of narrow Avalanche 
Lake, with the precipitous slides of 
Golden and the rocky rampart of Cari- 
bou towering a thousand feet high, 
their ice coated sides glistening in the 
strong February sunlight. It’s most im- 
pressive and worth all the effort involved 
—on a good day. 

But if the weather suddenly changes 
(as it often does in high mountain 
country) and a moaning wind with snow 
starts blowing thru the Pass, you had 
best make tracks down that headwall 
into the South Meadow lowland, and 
head for camp. Remember, cross-coun- 
try ski trips are only for the hardy. 

—A. T. SHOoREY 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF TWO STATE SKI DEVELOPMENTS ALL SET FOR THE HOLIDAY TRAFFIC: WHITEFACE IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
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BOB ST. LOUIS—A copy of the No- 
vember issue of In the Wind, published 
by the Army Service Club at Big Delta, 
Alaska, features a story on “St. Louis 
Hill,” a new ski slope overlooking the 
Delta River. It was named in honor 
of Ist Lt. Robert W. St. Louis, a 
former Ski Trail Construction Foreman 
for our Division of Lands and Forests. 

Bob was killed in Italy in 1945 while 
leading his company in a breakthrough 
into the Po Valley in the vicinity of 
Gesse. Lt. Col. Donald J. Woolley, 
now Commandant of the Army Arctic 
Indoctrination School, who sent us the 
publication, was Bob’s commanding 
officer in the war. 

“Bob was an ardent ski-mountaineer 
and an expert soldier,” Col. Woolley 
said at the ceremony, “and this dedica 
tion of the new ski slope in his honor is 
a fitting tribute to his memory.” 


SKI NOTES—The Belleayre Mt. Ski 
Club was awarded the 1950 New York 
State Downhill, Slalom and Com- 
bined Championships by the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the U nited 
States Eastern Amateur Ski Association. 
This is the first time New York State 
has ever attempted to hold such a com- 
bined championship. These champion- 
ship races will be held at the new State 
ski center in the Catskills Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1950 on one of the newly con- 
structed trails of the Belleayre center. 

And the 1949 downhill champion- 
ship will be held December 30 on 
Whiteface Mountain. So we will have 
two championships in the same season, 
both at State-operated ski centers. 
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PHEASANT REARING-—The State’s 
4-H boys and girls raised 29,595 pheas- 
ants in their 1949 rearing project, ac- 
cording to Leonard Dziedzic, project 
supervisor for the Bureau of Game 
Farms. This total represents an increase 
of more than five per cent over the pre- 
vious year’s project. 

While one less county was repre- 
sented this year than in 1948 (when 
there were 52), 1,224 4-H members 
participated, an increase of 47 over the 
previous year. The members undertook 
to raise 42,858 chicks, 4,012 of which 
were sponsored by sportsmen’s clubs. 

Twenty-six demonstration meetings 
were held and the release of pheasants 
was witnessed in eleven counties. In all 
but one county, chicks were either de- 
livered by the Department or called for 
at the game farms by the 4-H Club 
agents; in this way chicks were placed 
on the same day they were hatched. 

That the 4-H boys and girls have 
shown continuing and mounting inter- 
est in the rearing project is indicated by 
the demand for chicks; the allotment 
was 40,000 day-old pheasants, but the 
demand exceeded 53,000. 

One of the greatest factors for im- 
provement of the project was the effort 
on the part of the 4-H agents to make 
proper feed readily available to the co- 
operating members. In addition, greater 
interest was shown by _sportsmen’s 
groups. These clubs not only sponsored 
additional numbers of chicks but sup- 
plied part of the feed, helped in the 
release of the birds, offered prizes for 
the best rearing records, and sent some 
boys to Conservation Education camps. 
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DEER IN PENNSYLVANIA 


F; the September, 1949 issue of The 
Pennsylvania Game News there ap- 
pears an article which should be of in- 
terest to all New York hunters. This 
article, by Ross L. Leffler, President of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, is 
entitled Our Deer Herd and Its Effect 
on the Management of Food and Cover 
for Wildlife, and it explains how our 
neighboring state—which has many 
game management problems similar to 
our own—is now confronted with a 
deer management problem of serious 
proportions. 

Mr. Leffler writes: ““The deer prob- 
lem of Pennsylvania is a very real one, 
increasing cach year in direct proportion 
to the size of our deer herd. The signs 
are plainly discernible—an established 
browse line, winter die-off’s, single 
births, abnormal dates of births, poor 
racks, poorer deer—all signs of an abnor- 
mal herd. In sections of high deer pop- 
ulations natural reproduction of browse 
is completely eliminated by the vora- 
cious animals. 

“In order to provide better habitat 
conditions for various species of small 
game and furbearers inhabiting its state 
game lands, the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission has carried on, in increas- 
ing volume, a constant program of food 
and cover development on these for- 
ested lands. [Similar to New York’s 
PR-48-D.—Ed.] It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that the success of our 
development practices is not dependent 
upon the vigor with which we pursue 
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this program, nor upon the expenditures 
involved in its rapid increase, but upon 
the amount of control we may be per- 
mitted to exert upon the deer popula- 
tions on our lands by our licensed 
hunters. 

“We are increasing our planting of 
other openings in food plots designed 
primarily to benefit the turkeys, ruffed 
grouse, snowshoe hares and cottontails 
of our forested lands. The deer merely 
eliminates them by grazing instead of 
browsing and our efforts are nullified. 

“One entire phase of our wildlife 
program, that of food and cover devel- 
opment on our forested lands, is re- 
tarded and being defeated by but one of 
our game species—the whitetailed deer. 
We are faced with not harvesting but 
controlling them with the same deter- 
mination with which we attempt to con- 
trol any undesirable species. For the 
good of our other game species, for the 
good of our forests, for the good of our 
deer themselves this must be accom- 
plished. 

“We would have been far better off 
had we permitted the killing of deer, 
not only bucks, even during the carly 
days when we were attempting so stren- 
uously to build up our herd. Our forests 
would now be in better condition, we 
would have a balanced though a smaller 
deer herd, and we would have less but 
better deer hunters.” 


All italics are Mr. Leffler’s—Much of 
New York’s deer range is or has been 
in this same condition. That is why 
New York, like Pennsylvania, needs pe- 
riodic anterless deer seasons. Pennsyl- 
vania had another state-wide, deer-of- 
either-sex season this fall —Editor 










A TOWN CLERK-—“Sirs: The. at- 
tached clipping was cut from the New 
York Sunday News, and thinking that 
the ‘Don’ts’ were so good, I had a card 
made up which I hope you will have no 
objection to, even though I did steal 
your stuff! [The clipping referred to 
was based on a Department publication 
listing the “Do’s and Don’ts” to pro- 
mote safety in hunting —Ed.] 

“These cards I am giving out with 
each hunting license I sell, and I’m 
also leaving them in hotels, tourist 
homes and hunting lodges.” 

Russell M. Quirk, Town Clerk, 
Town of Black Brook 


More power to Mr. Quirk. 







CAMPSITE PROBLEMS 


Dear Editor: As an old time camper who has 
taken advantage of the Conservation Depart- 
ment’s Adirondack campsites for about 18 or 20 
years, don’t you think it’s about time we charged 
out-of-state campers a fee for the privilege of 
using these camping areas? Some states, notably 
Connecticut, charge everybody a nominal fee. 
A lot of bleating was heard from N. Y. tax- 
payers when they had to be turned away from 
the various campsites, partly due to the above 
mentioned campers and partly due to the special 
privilege group who, for some reason or other, 
seemed to have inside connections with the 
State department. 

J. Leslie Dickinson, Troy 


Dear Sir: My family as well as others have been 
camping in the N. Y. State campsites for many 
years. We noticed this year that many New 
York State cars were turned away because these 
campsites were filled with out-of-state cars. 
Vernon Pierson, Wynantskill 


Dear Sir: We are a bit worried because it is a 
long ride (340 miles) to the site and campsites 
are getting scarce. It’s tough to get that far 
and then find no space available. How about 
some more campsites? 

Charles F. Glinsman, Valley Stream 


@Although our campsite facilities have been 
greatly expanded during the past few years, the 
Department hopes for a further expansion of 
20 per cent next year and another 20 per cent 
the ycar following. We hope it won't be neces- 
sary to charge anyone for the use of these facili- 
tics. With regard to the “special privilege 
group,” if the writer has any specific information 
on this, the Department would like to have it; 
our policy is first come, first served.—Editor 


MEDICINAL HERBS 


Dear Editor: It occurred to me upon reading 
Flora—Skunk Cabbage—by J. D. Bulger, how 
little is known of the medicinal properties of our 
common herbs and plants. 

While fishing along the Susquehanna river 
above Oneonta, I had gathered a handful of 
dog fennel to send to my sister who had an 
attack of malaria, (which, by the way, effected 
a cure of both myself and sister), when I met 
a farm hand who inquired as to what I had in 
my hand. When I informed him he told me 
this tale: 

“Down near Oneonta I found a veterinary 
standing over a sick horse. The horse had a 
bad case of colic and the veterinarian de- 
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spaired of its life. ‘I can fix him up,’ I said. 
I went to the river flats, dug some skunk cabbage 
root and going to a drug store secured a pounder, 
macerated the root, secured some alcohol and 
returned to the stable. The vet poured some 
of the concoction down the horse’s throat. In 
a few minutes the horse staggered to his feet, 
let out a series ot gaseous burps and went over 
to his stall and started feeding. The horse 
recovered.” 

I was telling this tale to Jess Horth, a painter 
and fellow fisherman. “Huh!” said Jess, “I keep 
a piece of the root in my pantry and take a 
dose when I have painter’s colic.” 

While I have never had occasion to test the 
efficacy of this remedy, will say that the May- 
weed or Dog Fennel cured me of malaria of 
three months’ standing when the doctor refused 
to dope me further with quinine—which I had 
taken in up to 14-grain doses. That was in 1901, 
and I have never had a recurrence of that dread 
malady since. 

That taught me that Nature is the greatest 
laboratory on earth and I have not been under 
a doctor’s care in 30 ycars, though approaching 
my 78th milestone. 

Archie C. (“Bobcat”) Ranney, Bakers Mills 





“Last fall this red fox hung himself in a small 
tree on my property.”—William Cornell, Carmel 
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etters to the editor 


DOWN PISECO WAY 


Dear Editor: This year, as for the past seven, | 
spent several weeks at Lake Pleasant in Hamilton 
County. On my first evening a boat approached 
and a gentleman identified himself as the Game 
Warden and asked if I had a license. I was em- 
barrassed to say the least, as he had literally 
caught me with my pants off (bathing 
trunks only). Instead of throwing his weight 
around and giving me a bad time he said if | 
went ashore and got it he would check me on 
his way back. 

I want you to know it is a credit to your De- 
partment to have a man of this type connected 
with you. 

J. E. Benson, Delmar 
© Game Protector Homer Preston.—Editor 


QUIZ GAME 


Dear Editor: If a nail was driven into the trunk 
of a tree, four feet above the ground, 10 years 
ago, would it still be only four feet above the 
ground today? 

Arthur Youngberg, Ozone Park 


©It would. Tree growth is outward from the 
tips of the branches; in the trunk, outward from 
the cambium layer.—Editor 


CATSKILL DAMMING 


Dear Editor: In certain parts of the Catskills 
the habit has been formed by the owners of 
some boarding houses facing streams to create 
their own private bathing beaches and pools for 
the use of lodgers by damming the flowing water. 
This is not in the interest of good fishing and 
could tend to pollution, I should think; and 
again, is it legal? 

Leonard F. Wooster, Merrick, L. I. 
® The law states that the water must be re- 
turned to the stream “undiminished in quantity 
or quality.” In addition, dams more than 10 feet 
high, impounding more than one million gallons 
of water, or draining a watershed of more than 
one square mile, must be approved by the De- 
partment of Public Works.—Editor 


A SIZEABLE DOUBLE 


Gentlemen: Find enclosed my report of muska- 
longe taken, season of 1949. On Thursday, 
October 6, while fishing with Mr. W. P. Van 
Wert of Bemus Point, we hooked two fish at 
the same instant and landed both. One weighed 
33 Ibs., the other 32 Ibs., both 48” long. This 
is the best “double” I have ever heard of. 
Robert M. Young, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE LADIES 


Gentlemen: Under separate cover I am return- 
ing The New York State Conservationist for 
October-November, as 1 am not resubscribing. 
I was not aware of the nature of the magazine 
when I subscribed, and as I am_ particularly 
opposed to killing tor pleasure I do not feel 
that I care to continue my subscription. 

Helen G. Dickey, Jamaica 
Dear Sirs. I just love your magazine although 
I neither hunt nor fish. I was particularly inter- 
ested in the article on elm tree diseases. 

For a long time I have wondered if the Legis- 
lature could be persuaded to share the expense 
of spraying for the beetle. Trumansburg has 
been spraying for years but few neighboring 
villages have done so. Many farmers would like 
to have their yard elms at least, but it is very 
expensive to get them sprayed. 

Lydia G. Sears, ‘Trumansburg 
(Mrs. Keith Sears) 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $5 for your magazine 
(four new subscriptions); please renew my sub- 
scription while you're at it. I talk it up to 
everyone I see, but please keep it the way it 
is—no ads. 

I have only 14 acres of land, and the only 
thing I can do and am doing is to encourage 
the bird life. 

The information on the snapping turtle is 
something I’ve been looking for for the past 
two years. Thanks! Will boost the magazine 
all I can. All of us should be together in the 
Conservation program. 

Jeanne Andevard, Pleasant Valley 


NURSERY TREES 
Dear Editor: Could you give me any informa- 
tion as to whether birch seedlings are available 
from the State? 


Robert Brown, Rush 


®We've never raised birch. For the spring of 
1950, the following species will be available: 
white, red, jack and Scotch pine, European and 
Japanese larch, and Norway spruce.—Editor 


FARM POND MYSTERY 


Dear Editor: About two or three years ago we 
purchased an old farm near the border of Che- 
nango County which had a good elevation and 
on which there was a saucer-shaped depression, 
somewhat swampy, at the end of which a 
farmer had at some time built a !ow log dam. 
We thought it might be possible to build a more 
permanent dam—which we did,.and_ stocked 
it with trout. 

We had several acres flooded and a depth of 
from two to seven feet. There is no stream 
flowing into this pond but it is evidently spring 
fed as the water level, even during the severe 
drought of the past months, has held remark- 
ably well. 

Now to the mystery. In May, 1948, we stocked 
rather heavily with brown and native trout aver- 
aging around 10 inches. A few of them were 
taken during the season, but very few. This 
year we had hoped to have good fishing, but to 
our knowledge not a single fish has been taken, 
nor has any one of us seen a fish rise. There 
has been no evidence of dead fish floating on 
the surface, either last year or this, but the fact 
remains that there does not seem to be a live 
fish left. 

A. J. Schwab, Binghamton 
® The water, either in temperature, oxygen con- 
tent, or food available therein, may be deficient, 
or your trout may have been winter-killed (the 
pond is pretty shallow). Predators would take 
care of the dead fish.—Editor 





PORTRAIT OF A DOE 
Submitted by Merton Clemons, Elmira 





DOGS AT LARGE 

Dear Sir: Relative to the article on dogs in the 
August-September issue of The Conservationist, 
it is indeed gratifying to note that something 
is being started with regard to the control of 
unlicensed dogs, but after going over the article 
twice to make sure that I understood fully the 
various points covered, it seems to me that very 
little is being done about the control of licensed 
dogs. 

My point is this: That anyone who owns a 
dog should be made, under penalty of law, to 
keep it confined to his own property. 

L. G. Bacon, Binghamton 


BB GUNS 


Dear Editor: I am an ardent reader of your 
wonderful magazine and enjoy it very much. I 
at present have a gripe on a most dangerous de- 
structive weapon that is allowed in the hands 
of our juveniles. ‘That is the B-B gun. This 
sort of weapon is not only dangerous but de- 
structive, and is to blame for much suffering of 
our animal life whether it’s pigeon, squirrel or 
any other small animal. A .22 is small enough, 
but it will at least kill and not cripple. 

I would like to see a law passed to condemn 
this destructive weapon. I would like to know 
how other sportsmen feel about this. 

Armold Rueckwald, Plattsburg 
© We think you've got a point there. 


See page 
1].—Editor 


TURTLES 


Gentlemen: I have always been of the opinion 
that turtles are detrimental to the fish population 
of any waters that they may be in. Not only 
the snapper but also the common painted variety, 
especially those around with 6 inch long shell. 
I have always attempted to eliminate them 
whenever possible. 

It seems that I may have been wrong? While 
upstate this past week end, I was called to ac- 
count for my seeming slaughter of innocents. 

Harold Nathanson, Brooklyn 


@Jn general, as far as fish populations are con- 
cerned, turtles of all varieties are probably more 
beneficial than harmful. They are mainly scav- 
engers rather than predators, and even as preda- 
tors they take bottom species such as carp and 
suckers which are usually undesirable anyway.— 
Editor. 


JUMPING THE GUN? 


Dear Editor: Is it permissible for a hunter, dur- 
ing the deer season, to be in the woods before 
7:00 a.m. with (a) a loaded rifle, (b) an un- 
loaded rifle? 

I have been advised by natives in the Cat- 
skill Area that anyone caught with a rifle loaded 
or unloaded before 7:00 a.m. would have rifle 
confiscated and would be fined. 

Bernard Berman, Brooklyn 
® Loaded or unloaded, you’re OK so long as 
you’re not hunting. Hunting is defined in Sec- 
tion 380 of the Conservation Law: “Hunting 
and hunt include pursuing, shooting, killing, and 
capturing wild birds and animals and all lesser 
acts such as disturbing, harrying, or worrying 
wild birds and animals whether they result in 
taking or. not; and includes every attempt to 
take and every act of assistance to any other 
person in taking or attempting to take wild birds 
and animals.” —Editor 


SOMETHING HAS EXPIRED, ANYWAY 


Dear Editor. ‘To begin with, you say my sub- 
scription has expired. Well, I renewed it Sept. 
1, 1949 for two years, and | must say the only 
thing that has expired is the trout in the Never- 
sink from Claryville to Oakland Valley and West 
Brookville; the Beaverkill, the Willowemoc, and 
the Little Beaver and most of the brooks. I was 
born one mile from Woodbourne, 100 feet from 
the Neversink, and always caught as much as we 
needed. That was 50 years ago. Then my folks 
moved to Livingston Manor and I can fish that 
country blind, but as I said before the fish have 
expired. I have seen fish dumped in these places, 
but how many? Now why not small and more 
hatcheries spread over the country. I fished 
these places for nine weeks this summer and 
netted nine brown trout. Please don’t send me 
any sob stuff because I know Sullivan County. 
Plant more fish. 

Frank A. Dolan, Staten Island 
®If you know Sullivan County that well, you 
know what’s happened to fishing pressure down 
there in the past 50 years. But the new hatchery 
at DeBruce ought to help—Editor 


PULP COUNTRY 


Dear Editor: Your most excellent magazine in 
the August-September number had a jarring note. 
It was the series of seven photographs entitled 
“Pulp Country”. They gave the impression that 
after the pulp man had cleaned up and cleared 
out, leaving a few seed trees, he could go back 
and clean up again every 30 years. 

Spruce and balsam just simply don’t start out 
from the seed and grow up on forest land in 
30 years to even 4-inch pulp ready for harvest. 

E. A. Spears, Utica 
© Of course not; we never said they did. The 
article accompanying these pictures, as well as 
the pictures themselves, we thought made it clear 
that the smaller trees—in fact, those less than 
10 inches in diameter—were left standing to 
await the next cutting. In the 30-year interval 
between cuttings, a substantial percentage of the 
trees spared in the original harvest reaches ma- 
turity—Editor 


CATS AND DOGS 


Gentlemen: About dogs—I like ’em but when 
I had a setter I kept her in a yard and ran her 
under my guidance. Why do a considerable 
number of thoughtless people turn cats and dogs 
loose to shift for themselves and thus become 
potential game destroyers? 

H. E. Meisner, Pleasantville 
© That’s what we'd like to know.—Editor 
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START THEM YOUNG 








Dear Editor: | am enclosing a photo of our 
recent father and son sportsmen’s night which 
was sponsored by our local fedcration in con- 
junction with the youth committee of the Elks’ 
Lodge. The theme of our affair was, “Safety 
in the Use of Firearms”. 

IIenry Davis, Public Relations, Remington 
Arms, was the guest speaker. Door prizes, do- 
nated by local merchants were presented to some 
of the boys. Movies, plus a buffet, completed 
the evening’s entertainment. ‘ 

This problem of safety is very serious and we 
believe that this is a step in the right direction— 
the education of our youngsters. 

Henry Merz, President, 
Broome County Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs 


Dear Editor: We have just had a program in 
Oneonta High School to develop habits of safety 
in the use of firearms on the part of our high 
school boys. I am writing this because it oc- 
curred to inc that other areas of the State, par- 
ticularly school systems, might be interested in 





knowing what has been and can be done in this 
regard for hunting safety. 
What we did was to secure the co-operation 
of our local sportsmen’s club, the area Game 
Protector, Fred Barnard, and Mr. Jack Lacy of 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company. We held 
two meetings in school previous to the visit of 
these gentlemen and showed films and talked 
about guns. Mr. Barnard and Mr. Lacy, on their 
trip to the school on Friday, October 7, dis- 
cussed the game laws and the principles of safety 
in the use of guns. ‘The next day we trans- 
ported 35 or 40 boys interested in hunting to 
the Sportsmen’s Club where they had an op- 
portunity to shoot with rifle and shotgun. 
Everyone who participated in the program 
was highly in praise of it. We think enough of 
the program to repeat it another year. 
Charles A. Belden, Principal, 
Oneonta High School, 
Oneonta 


@ Wish we had 
Editor 


more reports like these.— 





DEPARTMENT JOBS 


Dear Editor: As a college student whose inter- 
ests lie in the field of conservation 1 hope to 
prepare myself for work in that field. However, 
I need information concerning job classifications 
in the Wildlife Department and the educa- 
tional background required. by each. 

Richard: Barton, Union 


@ The entrance level position in professional 
wildlife conservation work with the Department 
is that of Assistant Game Research Investigator. 
This position requires one year of —— in 
fish and game conservation work, plus gradua- 
tion from college from a four-year course in- 
cluding courses in any three of the following 
subjects: forestry, vertebrate zoology, general 
biology, systematic botany, mammalogy or 
ornithology. This position has a base salary 
range of $2,640-$3,240 and promotion from it 
is to the positions of Game Research Investi- 
gator and District Game Manager. Promotion 
to these higher titles is obtained by competitive 
promotion examinations limited to permanent 
employees of the Department. Appointments to 
the position of Assistant Game Research In- 
vestigator are made from eligible lists estab- 
lished by the Civil Service Department as the 
result of open competitive examinations for this 
title —Editor 


CARP 


Dear Editor: We have a small privately owned 
pond near here that is infested with carp. Have 
you any suggestions for exterminating them or 
at least for control of them? The water is 
extremely deep, so netting, while it may not be 
impossible, is not practical. The only other sug- 
gestion has been blasting, thereby killing every- 
thing and then restocking. This is a drastic 
measure, expensive, and would limit fishing for 
quite some time. Any suggestions will be appre- 
ciated. 


Leonard A. Lowe, Norwich 


@ There seems to be no method of completely 
eradicating carp except by sterilization of the 
water. As you say, this is a drastic expedient. But 
a begin spawning in late May or early June, 
and in the process move into shallow water where 
they may netted fairly easily. Many people 
employ commercial fishermen to do this job, 
since they have the necessary cquipment. 
Unless carp absolutely dominate a body 
of water, they are not necessarily detrimental. 


Young carp serve as food for many of our game 
fish.—Editor. 
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SMOKE ON WATCH 


Dear Editor: To settle an argument, “‘is it proper 
to smoke while on watch, deer hunting?” I will 
look for your answer in the next issue of The 
Conservationist. 


F. C. Sommers, Ballston Lake 


®@ You can look, but that’s one limb we won’t 
climb out on. A poll of this office, however, 
shows that most of us smoke when we feel like 
it except when there’s a fire hazard. Maybe 
we'd have more meat in the cooler if we didn’t. 
—Editor 


SPRING FROM A CAVE 


Dear Editor: Do you have any trout streams 
in New York State that originate in limestone 
caves or valleys such as we have here in Central 
Pennsylvania near Bellefonte? Please send names 
and locations if you do. 

Ralph H. Strinhart, Shamokin, Pa. 


@ Spring Creek, sometimes called Caledonia 
Creek, fits the picture exactly. It originates 
near the Village of Caledonia, Livingston 
County.—Editor 


CLOSING THE WOODS 


Dear Editor: In dry spells the Department is 
lax about closing the woods. Last fall, for ex- 
ample, I had two fires on my land one of which 
started by cigarette, the other by brush burm- 
ing, either one of which might have burned up 
this area had not the Eagle Bay and Inlet fire 
departments had portable pumpers. A spokes- 
man for the Department said in the Utica Press 
and in the Arrow concerning the bad fire in 
Herkimer County, that the Department “ex- 
pected” such fires as though it were a normal 
and even an auspicious occurrence. I deplore 
this attitude. 
A. S. Delmarsh, Secretary, 
Inlet Chamber of Commerce, 
Inlet 


® The woods can be closed only by order of 
the Governor. This Department does not rec- 
ommend such action to the Governor unless 
intensive analysis and detailed field reports in- 
dicate that conditions warrant it. Closing the 
woods is a drastic measure, affecting local busi- 
ness as well as vacation plans to an extent which 
some people do not seem to realize. Further, 
no one in this Department (and presumably 
few persons outside of it) regards a fire as an 
“auspicious occurrence”.—Editor 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT CATS? 


Dear Editor: What a relief to read in your 
Conservationist about Robert Struebel and Dick 
Picke’s ‘“‘War on Cats.” 

Three years ago when we came to live all 
year round in Wilmington, there wasn’t even a 
sparrow on our eleven acres, so I decided to 
buy about six acres of thickly wooded land 
across the road and turn it into a bird sanctuary. 
This is called the “Sally Orr Bird Sanctuary.” 

I have sixteen feeders, and many bird houses, 
which use up about sixty pounds of suet and 
sunflower seed each winter and already have had 
most gratifying results. On making my rounds 
recently, 1 was so thrilled to find a mother 
grouse and her four babies. But early next morn- 
ing I heard the mother grouse’s shrill alarm! 
And as I rushed to the Sanctuary, a large cat 
was just finishing devouring one of the baby 
grouse and each morning I find the same cat 
prowling all around. 

Surely the Conservation Department can do 
something to help this “Cat Menace.” I sug- 
gest a license, with collar and bell and tag. 

Mrs. William A. Orr, Wilmington 


TIMBER FOR SILLS 


Dear Editor: The sills in my house must be 
replaced, and I would like to know what is the 
best kind of wood to use. Can you advise me as 
to first, second and third choice. These sills 
are 8 x 8 and are pretty well gone. I want to do 
a good job in replacing them. 

Harry G. Heinlein, Brookfield 


® Most of our early farm houses were built on 
dry stone walls or on walls feebly plastered to- 
gether with lime mortar, and it was therefore 
necessary to distribute the weight of the build- 
ing over a heavy sill timber. Today, with good 
cement available, the wall itself will carry the 
weight of the house and lighter sills can be 
used. A 4 x 8 or even a 2 x 8 would be suf- 
ficient in your case, provided you rebuild and 
level your wall. 

The best wood for sills is native hemlock. If 
you can find it, old growth white pine is also 
good, whereas fast grown white pine is worth- 
less for this purpose.—Editor 


BETTER HALF 


Dear Editor: If I accompany my husband while 
he is hunting and I do not carry a gun, is it 
necessary that I have a hunting license? 

Mrs. Wallace Crary, Schenectady 


@ No license required.—Editor 








PENNSYLVANIA POLLUTION 


Dear Editor: I have subscribed to, and have been 
receiving your very excellent magazine, The New 
York State Conservationist, for the past several 
issues and I have been very interested in the 
articles on stream pollution. 

As you at know, we have already 
passed non-pollution laws in Pennsylvania, but 
I have run into a very baffling situation with 
respect to this law. First of all, I am a very 
ardent fisherman and I am very en in favor 
of anti-stream pollution laws and enforcement. 
In the second place, I am the owner of a large 
dairy farm in Chester County, Pennsylvania. 

Over a year ago the Pennsylvania Department 
of Health sent our farm a letter stating that we 
were dumping industrial waste into a small 
stream running past our dairy, and that we 
should immediately submit plans and indicate 
what procedure we were taking to stop polluting 
this stream with industrial waste. In order to 
find out what would be necessary we had tests 
made of the stream above, at and below the 
dairy to find to what extent the stream was 
being polluted. The tests showed that while 
there was some discoloration entering the stream, 
that this discoloration was in the form of milk 
curds from washing cans, bottles etc., and that 
small fish congregated at this outlet as a source 
of food. The results of these tests were sent to 
the State Department of Health with a request 
that they send us the results of their tests showing 
that we were polluting the stream. The answer 
came back that they did not have to show any 
proof, that they merely stated we were polluting 
the stream, and we would have to have an 
industrial engineer draw up plans for a very ex- 
pensive disposal plant before they would be able 
to take our name off the list of violators. 

After considerable correspondence and actual 
meeting with representatives of the Depart- 
ment, it developed that the representatives were 
helpless in this matter because the name of the 
farm had once been put on the list and the 
only way to get it off the list would be to spend 
at least $10,000 for a disposal plant, whether the 
stream was being polluted or not, and they could 
not guarantee that if this amount of money was 
spent and a new group of politicians came in, 
that they would not demand another expendi- 
ture for an entirely different type of disposal 
plant to be built. 

This whole situation seemed so unreasonable 
and ridiculous that I proceeded to make quite a 
number of investigations, and I have found 
that the very situation described above had hap- 
pened in quite a few places; namely, after the 
expenditure of a considerable amount of money 
a new group of agents for the Department, in 
order to make themselves sound or seem to be 
on the job, cited the same places a second time, 
Tequiring a second expenditure. The upshot of 
the whole matter is that there is no set of 
standards as to what is pollution, and what is 
not pollution. As a result, while it sounds very 
fine on paper that Pennsylvania has a non-pollu- 
tion law, and that it is being enforced very 
strictly, the answer is that it is a complete and 
utter mess. 

I am writing this letter to you in hopes that 
you will understand that Article 3 as shown in 
your new pollution law; namely, “The Board 
must formulate and adopt a set of standards for 
water purity,” is the very most important first 
step to be taken, so that those people like myself 
who are very anxious not to pollute the stream 
will know definitely when the stream is polluted, 
and when the pollution is eliminated. Without 
this very important standard, any amount of 
pollution laws will never get to first base. 

I realize that the above is very long and 
drawn out, and from a non-resident of the State 
of New York, but I have written this in the 
hopes that it will be of some real value to you. 
I am extremely interested in good fishing, con- 


servation and hunting, but all of these problems 
must be attacked in a systematic and business- 
like manner, and not by a political and bureau- 
cratic approach. 

John N. Marshall, Bethlehem, Penna. 


@ We agree entirely, and we think we've gotten 
off to a good start along the lines you suggest. 
—Editor 


LONG LONG AGO 


Dear Editor: I have enjoyed reading The 
Conservationist and especially comments on fish- 
ing in New York State. I recently read an ac- 
count of the disappearance of sturgeon in the 
Hudson River in one of our local papers and 
wish to add a few lines in relation to this loss— 
of one of the best means of obtaining some 
good fish, both fresh and smoked. 

Many a time back in the early ’80’s I was 
rowing with some of my playmates back of the 
Plaatje, a small island about 2,000 feet south 
of the Rip Van Winkle Bridge at Catskill, when 
one of these big fish would spring clear out of 
the water and fall back with a large splash, 
scaring the wits out of you when you happened 
to be near it. Some of them would be 8 feet 
long at least, but more frequently were about 
5 feet. 

I have heard some of the old timers of those 
days tell about how men would go at night, 
when the tide was right, to the “riffs” in the 
Catskill Creek which were located just below 
the West Shore Railroad bridge, with spears 
and spear these large fish as they were coming 
up the Catskill to spawn. This must have been 
all of 125 years ago for I can remember that 
Capt. Spencer and Frederick Cooke were among 
those taking fish in this manner; both men were 
old men when I knew them 60 years ago. 

I also recall hearing of the way they used to 
drive long stakes in the river near the shore 
half way between Catskill and Athens (now 
Hamburg) so close together that sturgeon of a 
medium size would be unable to pass between 
them, and after catching them they would tie 
a rope to their tails and place them in this 
corral. When a customer came along to buy 
one, they would pull the fish into shore for 
inspection and sale. The ropes were tied to a 
place on shore and the fish were allowed to 
swim in the water. They sold for a few cents 
per pound and were delicious when smoked. 

We kids who were able to get the nose of a 
sturgeon would take a sharp knife and cut it 
to the shape of a ball, and it would bounce like 
tubber; rubber balls cost more in those days 
than they do at present. 

Speaking of the size of the plates (bony plates 
which were along the top of the backs of the 
sturgeon) I have dug them out of the shell 
heaps where the Catskill Indians dropped them; 
these plates were over 6” across, while those 
which I recall being on a sturgeon 8 feet long 
were about 4” in size. The Indians certainly 
caught some whoppers in the early days, for 
they must have been over 10 feet in length. 

Egbert Beardsley, Kingston 


BIRDS FOR THE FIFTH GRADE 


Dear Editor: Will you please send us a book 
of the birds of your State? We would like to 
have it for our fifth grade study of birds. The 
fifth grade thanks you very much for your kind- 
ness. ‘ 

Fifth Grade Pupils, 
Moore Haven, Florida 


©Sorry, but we have to steer you to another 
department. “Birds of New York,” with color 
plates and descriptive text in two volumes, is 
available for $6 by writing to the N. Y. State 
Museum, Albany.—Editor 


TAXIDERMY LICENSE 


Dear Editor: I would like to apply for a license 
to run a taxidermy business. Do I have to carry 
a license to keep stuffed animals, birds and 
fish taken from other states? Do people who 
sell their mounted specimens to customers have 
to carry a license? How much for the license? 

John R. Reitenbaugh, Copake Falls 


® The Conservation Law provides that any 
person who prepares, stuffs or mounts the skins 
of birds, fish or quadrupeds, for hire, shall be 
deemed a taxidermist, and that no person shall 
engage in the business of taxidermy without 
first procuring a license from this Department. 
The fee is five dollars. An application blank is 
being forwarded to you.—Editor 
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WITCH-PANTS the Red Squir- 

rel, biggest little guy in the 

woods (to hear him tell it) is 
one of the world’s worst examples of 
wasted energy. 

When Twitch has an audience it is 
not possible for him to climb down a 
tree, normally considered a simple op- 
eration for a squirrel, without burning 
sufficient energy to last a turtle a life- 
time. A reasonably tight hide is the 
only separation between the squirrel 
and an explosion, for Nature has cer- 
tainly endowed him with a perpetual 
hot-foot. Even when standing. still, 
which is extremely seldom, this small 
disciple of St. Vitus gives the impres- 
sion that many watch springs are going 
off simultaneously inside. 

This whole process of muscular much- 
ado-about-nothing commonly is accom- 
panied by considerable sound. Violent 
jerks of the tail pump up the air pres- 
sure, the little diaphragm quivers like 
an accordion overcome by a fast polka, 
and Twitch gives off his ridiculous string 
of whines, coughs, churrs, chirks and 
nasal raspberries. He is the original 
Little Cuss. The tirade is so pointed 
that it makes a man feel guilty—like 
maybe he’d been going around busting 
birds’ eggs. 

The fact is, however, that nobody 
goes around busting many more birds’ 
eggs than the red squirrel. When he 
can't do this—on account of the eggs 
are hatched—he is not stymied. He 
simply eats the baby birds. Or maybe 
he simply crushes their skulls and 
tosses them out of the nest. 

Just how great a factor His Dis- 
honor is in checking small bird popu- 
lations nobody actually knows. But 
the majority of case histories are pretty 
bloody. For example, individual squir- 
tels have been known to destroy at 
least the first nestings of every single 
bird, except hawks and owls, populat- 
ing certain extensive woodland sanctu- 
aries. 

The drawing opposite represents one 
of many observed episodes—destruc- 
tion of a vireo’s brood by an old squirrel 
while one of her own youngsters 
watches the bloody operation. 

The design of this illustration was 
chosen for two reasons: (1) to show 
the physical characteristics of the adult 
and young red squirrel in a pose related 
to the habits of the critter, and (2) to 
suggest that the human eve often es- 
tablishes an evaluation of a species out 
of proportion to the economics actu- 
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THE RED SQUIRREL 


ally involved. 

For instance, the eye establishes a 
lasting impression of the cuteness of a 
kitten or a fawn, a chipmunk, a red 
squirrel. Normally, there’s no such 
pleasing eye register for a baby toad, 
snake, bat or buzzard. It might at least 
be presumed, therefore, that a lot more 
folks are less willing to permit an eco- 
nomic management of deer than they 
are of snakes or some other animal 
equally as repulsive to the peeper. 

A fawn is cute and has big brown 
eyes. So, to kill a deer is contemptible 
to many very reasonable people. Yet 
of course we know that deer must be 
killed (harvested is the better word ) 
in order to maintain the supply in 
proper economic balance. In fact, we 
must harvest deer in some areas even 
to have them at all! 

A lamb, a kid, a piglet have great 
eye appeal. Yet people eat lamb chops, 
pork, wear kidskins. Here long under- 
standing of the basic principles in- 
volved in the wise use of lambs, pigs, 
kids—or call it what you will—have 
overcome the “preservation impulse” of 
the eye. This whole thing is pretty im- 
portant to any agencv responsible for 
the wise use of wildlife resources. 

The chickaree is a northern squirrel, 
being most abundant in cone-producing 
forest. More red squirrels are present 
per square mile in the spruce-balsam 
reaches of the Adirondacks than else- 
where in the State. 

His effect on the economic status of 
these northern woods has not yet been 
established. THe do good. He do bad. 

He do good when, assuming the role 
of forest planter, he buries the seeds 
of spruce, balsam or pine in places 
where otherwise they might not germi- 
nate. Occasionally the Conservation 
Department raids his seed caches to 
help bolster the needs of its forest tree 
nurseries. 

He do bad when, in further bursts of 
wasted energy, he harvests the seed- 
bearing cones before they mature 
enough to produce either food or seed- 
lings or when he nips off the terminal 
buds and thus hinders straight growth. 
He do bad when he destroys birds 
which otherwise might serve as controls 
for forest imsect pests—or when he 
tefuses to tolerate such other forest 
planters as the gray squirrel and the 
chinmunk. 

Red squirrels live in tree hollows 
(especially flicker holes), in snug nests 
of their own making up in the tangles 
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of vine or branches, holes in the 
ground or in the attic. 

‘The young are born around May 
first after a gestation period of 40 days 
They're as naked and helpless as worms. 
They don’t even have ear holes. ‘This 
gives them temporary relief from Ma’s 
voice. They weigh about 3 ounce. A 
month later they begin to look. ‘Two 
weeks after that they begin to look 
decent. By late June they're out tear- 
ing around. By mid-July Ma often 
starts turning out a new squad of 
squirrels. 

Squirrels often swim. They’ve been 
sighted a mile from shore in Lake 
Champlain steaming along like mad. 
When they obey the occasional and 
unexplained urge to migrate, wide lakes 
and surging currents mean nothing. 


HE red squirrel is active all win- 

ter, eating all sorts of stuff. It 
might be mushrooms which have been 
heaped in dry places or cached singly in 
tree crotches. It might be seeds or tree 
buds, bugs or lichens. It doesn’t seem 
to matter much as long as it serves to 
activate that tail and voice. 

This guy is a fierce fighter. Put two 
males in a cage, even though they’re 
brothers, and one or none will be left 
next day. Let another squirrel trespass 
on the home territory, which might be 
un acre, and the woods will ring with 
warfare. Even the much larger gray 
squirrel seems to be no match for the 
red and many observations of outright 
killings are on record. The common 
story. of deliberate scarification of the 
grays by the reds is mere hokum, how- 
ever. 

Preservation of the young is a well- 
developed instinct. Touch or even 
closely observe a nest of baby reds and 
it’s almost certain that Ma will move 
them to a new location within an hour. 
To do this, she grabs them with her 
teeth by the belly. The little guys then 
curve legs and tail around her neck and 
away she goes dashing from branch to 
branch with head high and tail rudder- 
ing her deft leaps, apparently not the 
least hampered by her burden. 

This squirrel operates mostly by day 
—but not always. To this any deer 
hunter who has taken a pre-dawn stand 
will attest. One red squirrel fussing 
around in dry leaves sounds like a whole 
herd of deer with maybe a bear or two 
thrown in. 

When a man walks much through 
darkened, spruce-soft aisles, the thing 
called Solitude may be depressing. It 
is here that Twitch-Pants comes into 
his own. Nobody can mark off the 
companionship of a merry mood. 


—Cu3ayt SEAGEARS 














THE INSIDE ON THE OUTDOORS By Clayt Seagears 





* RED SQUIRREL —DINNER FOR BABY 





SHEEPSHEAD 


Aplodinotus grunniens (Rafinesque) 
From immature male 15! inches long 


WHITE BASS 


Lepibema chrysops (Rafinesque) 
From immature female 14 inches long 





